ol! 


‘SL was, 


1 being bad with fever, I was 
i 


No. 1U11.] 


os 


’ 


1909, says:—''I have been 
using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
since May, 1904, that was 


Free 


Posrace, 
One Pesnr. 


{course of a week. 


Insurance 


‘REGISTERED FOR 
TRANSMISSION TO CamaDA. 


y 


130 


N 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 2, 1909. 


When an amateur plumber old Brown tried to be 


Example of a second line—not 


to be used: 


Soon a fine waterspout in the parlour had he. 


TEN BIG CASH PRIZES FOR BEST SECOND LINES (sit: 


Srationses’ Watt. 


ENTERED a? 


[Price One Penxy. 


‘Town, and Hanilet. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr. J. B. Clover, 4 Smart's 
Row, St. Matthew Street, 
Cambridge, writing on the 
2ith July, 1909, eays:—“ I 
have used Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa now for four years, 
and I enjoy the best of health, 
which I attribute solely to its 
use. My business is outdoors 
and I cycle many miles in the 
Since 


the time I arrived in England | taking Vi-Cocoa I never feel 


after being away in China | 
and Japan for three years 
and.cight months in H.M.S. | 
‘‘Blenheim.” On the way | 
home from Aden I was taken | 
with fever, and by the time 
{ arrived at Plymouth I had 
fallen away so much my |} 
shipmates thought I was on | 
my last trip. In addition to 


PLYMOUTH. 
| Remarkabie Letter from 
Piymouth. | 
Mr. W. H. Powell, 27 
Tracey Street, Plymouth, 
writing on the 22nd October, 


fering with Indigestion. | 

(ur ship proceeded to Chat- , 

vom, and paid off on the; 

j “wth July. When I arrived | 

‘ my home on Icave I did: 

| rot seem to fancy anything 
» cat or drink. All ' wanted 

as to lay down. 

| sked me_to try a cup of Vi- | 

| ‘ovoa, which she said she! 
‘ways kept in tl.» house. 

{ it was wonderful the good it 

| lid—so I had my first taste ; 
H 
{ 
1 
‘ 


My sister 


! Vi-Cocoa, After I had 
{ -een having it for three or 
tour days I 


seemed to feel; 
yself gettin; 


stronger, I. 
used to kave five or six large 
caps a day, After I had; 
} ‘een home about three wecks 
: ! was able to go about some- 
: ‘hing more like my old self. I 
wiWays gay that nothing but 

_ ‘our ¢c020a put me on my 
: tect again, and since taking 
it I have not bad Indigestion 
this last four years. For 
three years I used to take} 
nothing bat Vi-Cocoa at) 
vreakfast, supper, teatime, | 
or at any time I required a! 

{ drink, and I always say that ; 
Vi-Cocoa rebuilt my consti- | 
‘ution, and now I am pleased | 

! ‘vo say I am as well as ever | 
I always have a, 
; Cup atleast once a day and! 
always say if I hear anybody | 
couplaining of Indigestion, 
drink nothing but Vi-Cocoa 
for a few weeks, and you, 
will find that it will oure youas 
it did me,. Wishin; | 
“u-cess with your 
Freep? 


i} 
} 
i 


CU ous 


‘ before. 


you every 
Feces. | 


futigued after a long journey, 
as I used to do. Of courae, 
1 have tried others, but have 
found none that have tha 
sustaining qualities of Vi- 
Cocoa.”’ 


HALIFAX. 


Mr. G. Thomas, 54 Haugh 
Shaw Road, King Cross, 
Halifax, writing on, the 22n4 
October, 1909, says :—'* We 
hay een regular users of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cucoa for 
over welve years, and have 
derives great benefit from it. 
It has a pleasant taste. and in 
short, ‘itis allthers when it 
is wanted.’ ”’ 


CANNING TOWN, E. 


Mr. H. Hannington, 259 
Star Lane, Canning Town, E., 
writing on the 25th Ovtober, 
1909, says:—‘' I have used 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Coera for the 
last two years. | used to suffer 
from want of sleep and 
nervousness, but sinve | have 
taken to using Vi-Cocoa 
instead of ter 1 can sleep 
better and the ucrvousnees 
has left me. I ouly wish f 
had started to use Vi-Covna 
Ihave recommended 


it to several of my friends.’ 


a 


STOCKPORT. 


Mrs. F. Hibbs, 35 Albion 
Road, Newtown, Stockport, 
writing on the Ist August. 
1909, says:—‘‘ I -tirst tried 
Dr. 'Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa about 
nine years ago, when I hada 

cket occasionally. [ soon, 

owever, found out the 
nourishing effect it had, for 


at breakfast time it I did not | 


feel like eating much, I could 
drink Vi-Cocoa, which was 
both meat and drink, I can 


GRIMSBY. 


Mrs. Blacker, 83 Garibaldi 
Street, Grimsby, writing 
lon the 27th October, 1909 
|says:—‘‘ We _ have used 
| Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for a 
number of years now. We 
have had plenty of others but 
none of them scem to have 
| the same flavour and strength 
'as Vi-Cocoa.”’ 


| STOCKTON- 
ON-TEES. 


Mrs. Jenkins, 20 Farrer 
Street, Stockton -on - Tees, 
writing on the 25th October, 
1909, says:—‘‘I have usel 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
over six years now, and I 
can assure you that I find it 
to be the best I have ever 
jused. I also tind it to b2 the 
best food beverage.” 


SLOANE SQ., W. 


Mrs. M. Heather, 30 Lower 
| Sloane Street, Sloane Square, 
writing on the 28th October, 


1909, says :—'** We have been | 


using Dr. Tibb!es’ Vi-Cocoa 


NOTTINGHAM. | 


Mr. C. Wooleock, 216 Blue 
Bell Hill, Nottingham, writ- 
ing on the 25th October, 1909, 
says :—‘‘I for one consider 
it is a duty and a pleasure to 
say that no one living can 
appreciate Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa more than myself. I 
have seen 74 summers and 
never had a doctor or medical 
advice, although I | have 
suffered with gout, sciatica, 
and am still lame with the 
latter. As a boverage Vi- 
Cocoa is delightful, and I 
always take it without milk. 
My family all take it, 
also two marrried daughters 


(one of whom persuaded me } 


first to try it), and I have 
always a 9d. tin for my own 
personal use weekly, so that 
{ shall not run short. As to 
the quality of it, medicinally 
it has.done me more good 
taken. Two years ago 
to Vi-Covoa I do not feel old 
to-day, it is so stimulating 


up one’s nerves.”’ 


for seventeen years, ten years 
‘at Eastbourne and seven} 
| yearsin London, and are still | 
using it every dty. 1am sure | 
we could not do without it 

now as I think it does one a 

world of good.” | 


HOCKLEY, 
‘BIRMINGHAM. 


| Mr. W. Millington, Welles- 
ley Street, Hockley, Birminug- | 
jham, writing on the 2{th 
‘October 1909, says :—‘* In 
‘reply to your request for a| 
‘few words of personal ex- | 
perience of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa, Lam an Tron Turner, | 
and rise at 5 a.m., having to 
| be at work at 6a.m.__ I regu- 
‘larly take a basin of Vi-Cocoa | 
‘ before proceeding to work at | 
5.30 and tind that it brightens | 
me up, and stays me until the ! 
‘breakfast half hour at 8.30. 
1 also take a large cup at tea 
jtime, 5.30) p.m., and feel 
wonderfully refreshed after 


{exposed to 


|MELTON 


MOWBRAY. 


Mr. R. Gibbe, 1 Bentley 
Street, Melton Mowbray, 
writing on the Sth October, 
19, says: — “ Having used 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for 
this last two years, [ find [ 


i have received a grout deal of | 


considering I 


all kinds 


benetit 


weather.” 


ST. HELENS. 


Mrs. !Lythgoe, 29 Lyon 
Street, St. Helens, writing on 
the 22nd October 190), says: 
—‘' My little giel had scarlet 
fever and when she got over 
it she was always pile and 
nervous. I was recommended 


| to try Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 


After using two packets she 
seemed to get stronger and 
looked better. I have been 
using it ever since, aud she is 
lin the best of health—that 
is four years since. She has 


a strenuous day's work. I 
‘would not on any account be 


| without Vi-Cocoa, which Ij all tind a benefit with drink- | better if we star‘ 


never been ill since, and we 


safely egy it is the best I have have now taken for two and ing Dr. 'Tibbles’ Vi-Cucoa, as 


tried.” 


{a half years.” | 


a oa 


it beats all others.”” 


¢ 
: & N= €@ 


than anything I have ever | 
[ i 
began to feel old, but thanks | Terrace, 


and strengthening, and braces am fond of taking: 


SMETHWICK. 

; Mr. J. Wilson, 59 Rosebery 
| the 16th Octoter last, says :— 
“T have used Dr. ‘Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa for years and with 
plenty of porridge. 
reckon to cycle less than 40 
miles a day in my business. I 
! donot know what’sickuess is.”’ 


| BOOTLE. 


Mrs. Worn, 81 John’s 
Road, Bootle, writing on 
the 26th September, 1909, | 
| says :—‘' Having used Dr. | 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa for the 
es twelve years | have no 
hesitation in recommending 
it for a supper beverage or 
\ first thing in the morning. | 
| can find no other to cyual it.”” 


| WINDSOR. 


Mrs. R. Jenkins, 11 Alma 
Arthur 
Windsor, writing + 
September, 1), s 


{warm before finisting my 
| supper, and find Dr. Tibbles 
| ViCocoa is the best as it 
| docs uot bring about the 
| nervous irritation occasioned 
by a cup of hot tea or coffee, 
jand its digestive qualives 
are greater than those pos- 
| sessed by ordinary cusous.’ 


- ARDWICK. | 


Miss M. East, 6 Green 


| Vi-Cozoa for a goml number 
of years, We have been in 


this shop for nineteen, but 1 | 
;could not say how long we, 
wore in before we began with | 


| Dr. Tibbles’. When a cuz- | 
tomer comes itt and says they | 
) want a good cup of cocoa we | 
give them Dr, Tibbles’ Vi- | 
Cocoa, because we know that | 
is good, and we use it our- | 
selves because what we havo! 
wo like good, and we think 
| Vi-Cocoa is the best. When) 
one feels not up to the mark | 
and not inclined for food a 
| good cup of Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi- 
| Coced is meat and drink. We 
can weather the weather 
the day 


tricad ‘Dr, 


| 


‘with our oll 
| Tibbles’.’ ’” 


1 never | 


HOLLINWOOD. 


; Mr. G. Forrest, 11 Clayton 


| Road, Smethwick, writing on | Street, Hollinwood, Uldham, | 


writing on the 15th October, 
1909, says :—‘‘ We have been 


‘think there is none like it. 
L think it is really a good 


Anyone troubled with sleep: | 
lessness should take a cup of 
Cocoa before going to bed. 
I shall recommend it t> auy- : 
one who wants a real 
beverage. Wishing Vi-Cocoa 
every success.” 


BISHOP 
AUCKLAND. 


Mr. Goddard, Soymour 
Street, Cockton Hill, Bishop 
Aucklind, writing on the 
23rd October, 1900, says :—- 
“Having used Dr. Tibb 
, Vi-Cocoa for over four years, 
‘7 tind it suits me esceilently. 
| }usedl to have a lot of tea, 
but it made me ill with taking 

gs» much. was advised to 
‘try Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa and 
since trying a packet L tind 
}no other to equal it for sus. 
tiining powers, 1 wish Vi- 
(Cocoa the suecess which it 


s 


» Ifully deserves.” 
| 


nerve tonic and good to take. \ 


e Gratitude of the. 
=. People. Remarkable 
etters from City, 


| NORTHAMPTON. 


Mr. C. Na-h, 55 Maufield 
Road, Monks Park, North- 
ampton, writing on the 10th 
October, 1909, says :—‘‘I 


| 


using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa | have used Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
for the last three years and | Cocoa for this last six years, 


and am likely to use it, be- 
cause it is as good as a meal 
of food. I have a cup for 
breakfast, which carries me 
through the day. My work 
is hard, and I am weak, and 
if I left off having the health- 
keeper I should not be able 
to do my work. I will 
recommend it to all my 
friends, as I have done.” 


WELLINGBORO’. 


Miss Gent, 97 Knox Road, 
Wellingboro’, writing ou 
the 15th August, 1), says : 
; About six months ago | 
was very poorly with indises- 
tion, was under the 
doctor’s treatment, Ife told 
me Lwas to leave of drink. 
ing tea, which, of coprse, 
was my chief drink; how- 
ever, L saw an advertisement 
of ». ‘Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
und reading that it had done 
good to others, 1 thought L 
would try it, and [ havo 
found it has done me good. 
L tind it very satisfactory, 
and [shall always recome 
| mend it to anyone.” 


KOLA: Of extraordinary sustaining pro- 


i perties, preventing undue fatigue or 


exhaustion after 


strenuous work. 


MALT: Rich in dizestive power aud easily 
assimilates other foods. 


HOPS: Soothes the 


The vah 
finest cocoa itre 


nerves, acts as u tonic, 


und promotes healthy sleep. 


COCOA: 


able properties of the 
well known. 


All these valuable ingredients are combined 


in Vi-Cocoa, the most 
ever invented. 


perfect Food-Beverage 


The Press and Public are unanimous in 
saying: “There is no Cocoa like Vi-Cocoi.” 


Do not ask your grocer for cocoz. 
on difference. 


Vi-Cocoa—it makes 
Every grocer sells 


Ask for 


i-Covoa in td. packets 


and {d. and Ils. td. tins. 


a LS lee Ee Mell ile 


« 
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BRONCHIAL 


Mr. John Hartley of the “ Clock Almanac” 
says: all ts my favourite medicine.” 


—_—— 


MR. JOHN HARTLEY, 


&c., &c,, an old gentidiuah yo yeirs 


Avenue, Liscard, Cheshire, says :— 
“For many years I have used Veno’s 
Lightning Cough Cure and atways 
found it a perfect remedy for coughs, 
colds, and bronchial troubles, It has 


_ = insoles 39 
: 4 favourite medicine. 


Veno’s Lightning ir Cure is now 
remedy for all affections. of the chest, throat an lungs. = Itis from nll 
dangerous drugs, and in cases of Bronchitis, Asthma, and Chronic ‘Bronchial troubles 
it is the finest medicine procurable, as it does not simply relieve but radically cures. 


Ask for Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure, 944,, 1/1}, and 2/9 of all Chemists. 


ENO’S LIGHTNING 
COUGH CURE. 


“VASELINE” 
HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It the hair grow. No forcing, 
no weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymmastics need be pes- 
formed with ““‘Vaseline” Hair Tonic. It tete the heir grow by 
removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. “Tt penetrates the scalp, 
and gets right down to the roots of the choked-wp follicles, and frees the tender hair, 
so that it can fight through. 


“Vaseline” Mair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offored 
for the hair, It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant 
life. Itis both a skin and hair food. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tontc is a liquid preparation of Petroleum 
delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best 
Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and fets 
the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/-, 2/., and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable 
locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom 


upon receipt of Postal Order. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘“‘ Vaseline ” Preparations, 
wil be sent post free on application. 


The word “ Vaseline’’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


Cuesesrouch MANuFacturinc. Go., 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, EO, 
m 


COUGHS} 


the celebrated Yorkshire Post and | 
author of the ‘Clock Aimanack,’’ | 


of age, writing from 1: Sea View © 


never failed to cure me, and is my | 


[GUARANTEED FREE FROM ALL NARCOTICS |. 


the world over as the standard : 
free 


Gs somiiutications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the jeatiervant Decartuent © " PEARSON'S WEEKIV” fires HENRIETTA STREEI «J 


j 3 “etl ig quay ot Shetiand Biankets 


oe 


ES ——— —= = 
= seer hak. = 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation th. 


| ENO'S ‘F RUIT SALT 


THe CLD Toe, uvERroruan HOUSEHOLD 

REMEDY FOR 

| Batiossnese, Sich Head. 
| ache, Constipation, - 

Errors. fn Diet—Eat- 
| ing or Drinking. 
Thirst, ‘Gitédiness, — 

Rheumatic or  j 

Gouty Poison. 


Righ Ter. 
perature 
Quick Pulse . 
Feverish Cc:, 
ditions gen. 
ally. It prov:- 
beneficial in the 


CAUTION. . early stages of 
Ezamine the Capsideant «= NS Diarrhea. 

- gee that tt is marked ENO'S 
‘ FRUIT SALP, otherwise you IT 18 MOST VALUABLE 10 
have the sincerest form of flattery. TRAVELLERS, ESPECIAL 


—IMITATION. IN HOT COUNTRIES, 


PATRONIZED BY H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDCN, | 
GUARANTEED BARGAINS. 


momenn! Offer is made to the readers of Pears: 
of P.O, fied coolly ea will forward direct from o yur 


_ recet ot ome SEAMLESS WOVEN ; 
Suitable Lone Drewion hed . fol = 


and Nowe _caeees te cover 
. These Carpets will sent out as * 


orders received © =" 
Palace, Stock) |" | 
sta? ABSOLUTEI.Y 


Liste SS Or we will bend 2 CAl 


BLANKETS 
21 


MOREY RETURNED 11 FOLL we 
iF WOT FULLY SATISFIED. The lot, prcked sree, and sent on r 


<2" a 
. —— met ankets.- 


oun Héather-Coloured Bla 
Hemera and useful blanket, size 5’ 


White | 
soft, and c: 


end et cain by Pin. 
soft, warm, and comfortable, 


#in. by 
soft Twill 
2 Warm Wee Woollen ee Mento, gg re 
weight Sibs sw 


2 Cream Colour 
Crip Blanmots, waft as a, Dime wash well, arty = . 
aT size 
All orders executed in rotation as they atrive by post. 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS CIVEN tolbdel a 
Tilustrated Catal Cary Hearthru ilts, Table Linen, Bedste::! 
Overmantels, Cartas, &c., Post Freeit peed Pearson’s Week ¥, 2/12/°09, when writing. NI 
Orders executed, packed free, and — at lowest rates, Telegraphic Address: ECLIPSE, |! 


Cheques and P.O.’s payable to— 
F. HODGSON & SONS. s.0rac iach, WOODSLEY 8040. UF 


ed 


JON. 


Out Next Friday. 


OUR 
CHRISTMAS 
DOUBLE 
NUMBER. 


Price »& TWOPENCE, 


_@-OFo INTEREST... ° 
To ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. & 


ei tak en 
No. 1011. “iove'iares.* WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 2, 1909. ee. One Penny. 


£1,866 


now awarded in 


\ ‘PICTURE COUPLETS. 


UP AGAIN. 
) — : 
BE SURE YOU ENTER THE CONTEST BELOW. 


POSSSSOSSHOHSSSOSOOSSSSSOOOOO OOOO OS 


THREE POINTS TO NOTE. 


1. Each week's contest is complete 
fn itself. 

2. Each entry received is most care- 
fully scrutinised and considered 
entirely on its merits. The Judges 
pay no attention to the names 
and addresses of competiiors. 

3. Our Contests are conducted on 
straightforward lines only. No 
special favour is shown to any 
particular competitor or to any 
particular town or district. 


Price ¢ TWOPENCE, 


@ 


SOPOCOSOHOO OOS LO SOS OO SO OOS OOOO OOOOOO® 


THIS IS THE IDEA: 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Couplet. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
ing another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
fast word of the line given... We 
have given you an alternative 
second.line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second liane and send it 
to us under the conditions below. 


SSEOCOEOCOOOE 


OSS SOHOOOOSSSHOH3SHHOSOSO 
POOSOOSO OO SOSHOSOSOHOSHOOO DS 


*rPOSOOSOHOSCSEOCOS 


SOSSOSSSSSOSHSSH SS SSS OSSSOSSSSOOSOOS 


RESULT OF PICTURE COUPLETS 
NO. 9. 


Still another Picture Couplets record. 
This week the amount availablo for distri- 
bution is £261 10s,, which is the biggest 
sum yet awarded in these contests. Of this 
amount, three-fourths is divided by the 
senders of the ten lines selected as the beat 
by the adjudicators, and the remainder, 


a 


POOSOOHSHHSHSSHSSHSHOHHHOSOSOOOOOOS 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In the next column you will find the 
first line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhymo 
with the last word of the line given. 

When you havo written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the 


entry form, attach to it a postal order When an amateur plumber old Brown tried to be competitors whose efforts show merit. __ 
for mee, and place it in an envelope anait res Splendid as these awards are, they promise 
add: to the Eviror, Pearson's Weekly, Erample of a second line~ae Z be preset by poe Lie Let reese 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. ,° ‘ e returns for which, at the mome going 
Mark your envelope “Piumerr” ia the Soon a fine waterspout in the parlour had he. to press, are not yet completed. The result 
top left-hand corner. of No. 10 will be published next week. 
All: attempts must arrive on or before Thureday, | ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 12. In Picture Couplets No. 9, which competitors were asked to 


December 2nd. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 


Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be mado payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed “&Co.” The number must be written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
of higher value is sont to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on each entry 
form.. 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 


| complete, the line given was : 
| When the Browns bought a dog at the Kennel Club Show. 
No. of Postal Order | The ten lines selected by the adjudicators aa the best, 
ee ee ee ee eee | together with the names and addresses of the scnders, are 
When an amateur plumber old Brown as follows: 
tried to be | It was everyone's pel—pet aversion, you now. 
H. Tuckne, 131 Mayola Road, Lower Clapton. 
i Neiyhbour Jones made a ‘‘corner"’ in stones—dog below. 
| A. H. Warren, 46 Polwarth Gardens, Hyndland, Glasgow, 
| They sold the lawn-mower, there's naught left to mow. 
| W.H. Marcu, West View, Wimbledon Park Rd., Southfields, 
Their “back ground” was a “snow scene '—with brick-bate 


Of the amount Lie ee (after Grilasking, aan Per nae for snow 
three-fourths will be diyided amongst the senders of the ten | Rosy. Surctares, 25 Vauxhall Road, Liverpool 
4 ner } te . . By a VA *, ‘pood, 
dines mre tr mee pemml bare cee Fg I agree to abide by the decision published in “‘ Pearson's || __ It made Brown retire tn Court fashion, you know. 
if th sigh Tenders than one of a line thus selected Weekly"? and to accept it as final, and I enter only on | | M. Weaturnston, Avenue Cottage, Southend, Darlington. 
b ere Aronia oon tenth part of this three-fourths will this understanding, and I agree to abide by the « Let el-eping dogs lie” is the best “line” I know. 
y the adjudicators, a tenth part of this - ' printed conditions. | Mrs. McGreaor, Craig Royston, Cambuslang, Cilasgow. 


be divided amongst all such senders. © Perfect beast,” said hisfriend, “ Perfect beast,” sai thes fos. 
! Ataner Donatp, Northholmo, Broadlands load, Highgate. 
Their n-ighbours took steps—mighty long ones, you know. 
Mas. G. Prsus, 82 Primrose Ave., High Wincobank, Sheffield, 
He “went for a scldier." That's funny, you know. 
{ Epwarp SAues, 76 Elliscombe Road, Old Chariton. 
| _ He flourished on ‘‘scraps”’ ; he's a “* pug,” don't you know, 
No correspondence will be entered into in connection |; Eowagp Giu.tr, 61 Whitehall Road, Gateshead.on-Tyne. 


with the competition, aud telegrams will be ignored. { (List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


RRA AAA AAAAAASAAAA AAAI 


HIT BACK, PROOF. NOT EVEN SCRATCHED. 


Tr was the first public subscription dance of the season— Ir was horribly cold. A bitter wind whirled the snow! Curate: “ I heard your husband has signed the pledge, 
quite select, you understand—and the young gentlemen through the air. The policemen had red, swollen janeig| Docs he keep it to the letter ? so 
were wondering what the young ladies were like and | and all the cab-drivers kept slapping their poor, frost- Parishioner : “It worn't a letter, sir, it wor a card.” 
vice versa. ~ | bitten hands against their breasts, . ye I mean, has he kept his, pledge inviolate ?"* 

A gentleman, conspicuous by his unusual Iemon gloves, Getting into his hansom, a stranger said to the dviver:, “No, sir, he ain't kept it in violet at all. I've kept it 
approached a young lady attired in green silk, and asked | ‘‘ ‘This is real winter weather, isn’t it ? " ia Javender ina drawer.” 
if he might have the pleasure. The driver nodded and smiled grimly. - _ “I'm afraid you don’t understand me. What I meaa 
+. She thought for a moment. Evidently she didn’t care “T give you my word, sir,’* said he, “ [ ain't seen a is, has he broken the pledge since he took it?” 
for the look of the Jemon gloves. _ butterfly all day.” He ain't touched it, sir. I've kept it wrapped up 


a 


- The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts | 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose ! 
efforts show merit. 


The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 


“Tm sorry,” said Miss Greensilk haughtily, “but — ie in paper, an’ it's as good as new.” 
I'm very particular as to whom I dance with.” : “Saran, this going out incessantly I cannot have. hen the curate gave it up as hopeless, 
“ Ah,” calmly answered Mr. Lemongloves, that is | Next Sunday you must stay at home all day.” | esl ae 
one great fault of mine! You sec, I'm not! . “But, ma’am, I havo promised my aunt to spend the, “He must. have a wonderful amount of good nature,” 
sie afternoon with her.” said Howdock. 
Dynr: “ Miss Ferris is thirty-five years old. Would | ‘tommy (interceding) : “‘ Do let her go, mamma. Her | .. ‘“ Never struck me that way,” replied Billins. 
you think it?” aunt has been made a sergeant, and has got a now coat, |" “ Perhaps not. But when you consider how littla be 
- Duell: “ Not out loud.” with stripes on it, and a great long sword.” | uses, the stock on hand must be enormous,” 


After a day of worry and toil, It’s so refreshing to read the ROYAL. Christmas Number now on sale. 


£65 Ss., is distributed amongst those 
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Warming the Seats. 

He was evidently a man of the kindliest disposition, 
for he continually * moved up” to make room for each 
new-comer in the tram-car. At length his wife whispered— 
stage-whispered—an emphatic protest: 

“Just sit yer still, now,” she ordered, “Are yer 
coin’ to warm every seat int? car?” .° 


An Amusing Tale of the Turf. 


Aw amusing story is told regarding an amateur jockey 
who was most anxious to win a race, and therefore an 
absolutely ‘‘arm-chair” ride was found for him in a 
hunters’ flat race, so that he could score at a fashionable 
National Hunt meeting. The trainer (says a writer in 
the THroxs AND CouNTRY) was averse from giving him a 
whip, until the horseman said “‘ it looked better to carry 
one.’ ; 

It was not to be used, however, on any account unless 
something tackled the horse a few strides from home. 
In view of that the trainer had arranged to stand at the 
entrance to the rails and to shout to him if there wero 
real necessity to use the flail. 

The amateur, acting under orders, made the whole of 
the running, and was apparently winning easily until close 
to the post, when a strenuously-ridden opponent began 
to get near him. 

The trainer, from his promised position, then yelled : 
“Now, sir. Hit him!” 

An instant afterwards the horse was riderless, the jockey 
under the rails, the trainer, in despair, remarking: “ By 
gad, he’s missed him ! 


“There Were Clever Boys in Those Days.” 


Ar an authors’ club in London the other evening a 
number of men were discussing the knighthood recently 
conferred on Dr. Robertson Nicoll, the man who, in his 
time, has done so much log-rolling. 

Then the conversation turned to the stage and the 
various means actors employ to keep their names before 
the public. 

An American present shook his head, and said: “ You 
people over here don’t understand how to get up a boom 
or a sensation, you don’t half do the thing. You make 
a start, get scared, and give up, or you do the same thing 
over and over again, and show no originality. 

“The log-roller and press agent of to-day,” he con- 
tinued, “have dull feeble imaginations beside the 
press agent of the past. How Barnum would have 
scorned the press agent of to-day ! 

“Barnum, you know, had a good press agent. Take 
this.man’s story of the elephant Jumbo. 

“‘ Jumbo fell ill—so the story ran—with gastritis. (As 
a matter of fact, Jumbo was ceasing to be a ‘draw.’) 
No medicines would relieve her. It was discovered that 
she had wrenched off an iron bar from her stall, and as 
the bar couldn't be found anywhere, all saw that she had 
swallowed it. This bar was the cause of her acute gastric 
sufferings. 

“Mr. Barnum had a small coloured lad named Rufe 
working for him. He sent for Rufe, and said : 

“«T want you to take a rubber tube to breathe through, 
and we'll put a strong rope round your waist, and sen 
you down into Jumbo’s stomach after that iron bar she’s 
swallowed. It’s the only way to save her life.’ 

“Little Rufe rolled his eyes in horror, but he knew 
Mr. Barnum. He knew he must obey. 

“So he was well greased, and Jumbo, being safely 
gagged, they thrust him head-first down the enormous 
esophagus, a long, well-oiled stick shoving him right 
down into the elephant’s stomach. 

‘He soon found what he sought there ; he gave three 
tugs on the rope. and they drew him out with the 
indigestible bar of iron clasped in his hand. 

“Tt is superfluous to say in conclusion that Jumbo’s life 
was saved, and that brave little Rufe was handsomely 
rewarded by his generous employer. 

* Now, that's what I call doing the thing in style,” 
concluded the American. “It found its way into every 
paper in the States. It made all the children cry, and 
they went to see poor Jumbo.” 


What Imagination Will Do. 


At a big dinner the other night a well-known nerve 
specialist told this interesting story of the influence of 
imagination on health. 

“A young bank clerk,” he said, “‘ feeling fagged from 
the excessive heat of a very trying summer, consulted 
a physician. The physician questioned him, sounded his 
lungs, and then said : 

““¢T will write you to-morrow.” 

“The next day the bank clerk received a letter from 
the medical man telling him that his right lung was 

ne and his heart seriously deranged, and sdviuing 

im to lose no time in putting his affairs in order. 

- ** Of course,’ the doctor wrote, ‘you may live for 
weeks, but you would do well to leave nothing of 
importance unsettled.’ 
_ “Naturally, the young bank clerk was very much 
depressed by this sad letter, amounting to nothing lesa 


Best Stories. 


d‘| once attributed to Sir Henry Irving with regard to 


than a death sentence. He did not, of course, go to 
work that morning, and before noon he was having 
trouble with his respiration, while severe pains shot 
rapidly through his heart. He did not get up all day, and 
on toward midnight he had had a sinking spell that caused 
his people to send post-haste for the doctor. 

sf doctor, on his arrival, was astounded. 

“““ Why,’ he cried, ‘there were no symptoms of this 
sort yesterday! What on earth have you been doing 
to yourself ?? 

“The patient’s face screwed up with pain, he pressed 
his hand to his breast, and said feebly : 

““*It’s the heart, I suppose, doctor.” 

“<The heart ?? said the doctor. ‘There was nothing 
yesterday the matter with your heart.’ 

ah lungs, then,’ the patient groaned. 

ile What ails you ?’ the doctor shouted. ‘ You don’t 
seem to have been drinking.’ 

“* Your letter, doctor—you told me I had only a few 


The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 
column. I} more than one reader sends a paragraph that 
fs used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received first. 


——— 


WHAT WAS IT? 
A wise old country farmer astonished his cronies at 
the village hostelry with the following : ” 
I went into a wood and got it. nm I had got it I 
looked for it, and the more I looked for it the Jess I liked 
it, and I carried it home in my hand because*E could not 
find it. The solution appears below. 


wecks to live.* ROMANCE IN A NUTSHELL. 
“Nonsense! Are you crazy? I wrote and told you Mr. . « « Miss 

to take o month’s vacation at the seashore, and you'll be Meet . . » kiss 

as good as new sod More . « « kisser 
“The patient drew the fateful letter from under his Miss . » » Mrs, 


illow. 
Pe ‘Well,’ said the doctor, glancing at it. ‘this is a 
retty mess. This letter was intended for another man. 
My secretary must have mixed up the envelopes.’ ” 

“* And sure enough, the secretary had. 

“The patient laughed. He sat up in bed. His 
recovery was amazing. That night, in fact, he was well 
again. 
ae And what,’ said the nerve-specialist—‘ what of the 
dying consumptive who had got this young man’s letter ? 

e consumptive, delighted with the prediction that a 
month at the seashore would make a sound man of him, 
packed his trunk and took the first train for Bourne- 
mouth. That was ten years ago, and to-day he is in 
fair health.’ » 


Loved His Wife, But—— 
Let know, the late Lionel was a 
- , and it was interesting to notice in the 


A MAXIM OLD. 

Some of those old maxims which ow granddaddie& 
were fond of inventing have helped many a struggling 
climber to success. Who, for instanee, has not bee 
fortified by the sound common sense contained in the 
following familiar saying ? 

We 1s Do. 
What! You've never heard of it before? Just loos 
at the bottom of the column and you'll recognise an old 
friend, 
LADIES’ MEN. 
Wneruer tall men or short men are best, 
Or bold men, or modest, or shy men, . 
I can’t say ; but I this can protest, 
All the fair are in favour of hy-men, 


AN ENIGMA. 
A MAN without eyes saw plums on a tree; he neither 
or plums, nor plums did he leava. Pray how can that 
? 
If you cannot wrench the secret from the heart of this 
enigma, look at the foot of the column, 


As most 
famous sto 
newspaper oy ag of him how frequently one or 
two, and not the , of these stories appeared. 

Twenty-five years or more ago, when he was a membe: 
of the. Alexan Theatre stock company in Liverpool, 
and before he had made any success in London, he was 
famous in club circles of the northern city as a raconteur. 
Here is a local story of his: 

“Hogan had a gin palace on a corner of the Commercial 
Road in Liverpool. A boy with a fiddle entered the place 
one Saturday night, and began to play and sing. Hogan 
went round the bar to him, and murmured : : 

“Make it a bit quieter, sonny; me wife’s ill, and she’s 

g pretty bad upstatrs.” es 

*«So the anf made his music very solemn and subdued, 
and the crowd that had gathered, sailors most of them, 
seemed to find the proceedings rather slow, stop 
ordering, and began to file out. . 

“« Hogan hurried round from the back of the bar and 
bent over the boy again. > 

“¢Sing up, sonny,’ he said. ‘Put as much ginger 
ate it as you've @ mind to, After all, she’s rather 

eaf.’ 


THE LETTER O. 
Tis heard in the deep-breathing accents af woe, 
Tis smelt in the rose, ’tis seen in the snow ; 
In each mountain that raises its snow-covered scalp 
It appears—but, oh, strange ! ’tis denied to the Alp. 
"Tis heard in the sorrows that breathe o’er the tomb, 
But doubly it roars in the deep simoon. 
Tis admired in the mirrar, in loveliest form, 
It sleeps in the gale, and awakes in the stormy 
Tis heard in the love tale that’s whispered by youth, 
And the vows that are uttered in secret by truth, 
The despot may claim it, the king never can, 
And woman usurps it and takes it from man 
In the roar of the cannon, the sound of the drum, ' 
In the shout of the foes when to battle they come, 
In the conqueror’s voice and the course of the flying, 
In the sword of the brave, in the of the dying. 
*Tis heard and, however the field’s fortunes may go, 
Unshrinking ’tis found in the midst of the foe, 


The Wrong Turning. 
Brovou, too, was the original author of the following 
story which has since been told in many ways. It was 


Chicago, and I remember Irving wrote to the papers to 
say that whilst he did tell this anecdote he borrowed 
it from his friend. 

Brough had unfortunate experiences with Manchester 


A RITA METER. 


weather. It was always fog, fog, fog, that got into his By Pita, 
lungs and caused him sore distress and ill-health. Man- Rita, Rita, 
chester was always a city of gloom and despair to him, Growing swita 


Every day 3 
Will you never, 
Never, ever 

Come my way ? 


though he liked the warm-hearted people well enough. 
So he told once, and, I believe, invented, this story : 
A Manchester man died and passed into the spirit 
world. He was strolling about, the first day there, a 
smile of perfect happiness on -his face, when a second 
spirit fpom Manchester accosted him. 
“Well, Bill,’ said No. 2, “how are you feeling ?” 
“ Grand,” was the reply, “grand! It isn’t quite so 
bright here as I was led to believe, but Heaven certainly 
does beat Manchester !” 


Rita, Rita, 

When you mita 
Chap like me, 

You should copper 

Such an oppor- 


“‘ Heaven!” said his friend. ‘‘ What are you talking Tunity. 
about? This isn’t Heaven; you've taken the wrong 
turning !” Rita, Rita, 
' Why, pray, trita 
Prayers and Politics. Fellow. 80? 
BrovucH was a man of deeply religious feeling, and he Won't you ever, 
was as much against the Church mixing in politics as Ever, never . 
some men are against women doing the same thing. Not say: “No”? 


Perhaps he learnt that lesson in his Liverpool days in 

watching the many rival religions at work in the East end. 
“There was a preacher,” he once said, “who mixed 

politics and prayer to his cost. He prayed on the eve of 

a general election : 

“*Grant that the great Radical party may all hang 


er. 
“* Amen!” cried a acoffer. 


SOLUTIONS. 


WHAT WAS IT? 
A thorn, 


““* Not,’ resumed the preacher, ‘in the sense in which We. - do, 
that profance scoffer would have it understood ; but let Well begun is half done, 
the party hang together in accord and concord.’ _ AN ENIGMA. 
It’a all one to me,’ the scoffer again interrupted, | “ The man had only one eye and he saw two plums, 


* what cord it is, so long as it’s a good strong one,’ ” one he took and one he left, 


Christmas without a copy of the Christmas ‘ P.W.” would be as dismal as a wet Saturday night. 
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Ir was 6 well-nigh despairing Pauline Mostyn who stood 
at the door of the little stone-built cottage (called by courtesy 
a farm) in which she and Ted were specdin their honeymoon 
in the wildly beautiful island of Inishclew, a despairing 
Pauline who watched the ragged back of Andy Dillon hurrying 
down the mountain path and knew not when she would seo 
his ugly but welcome face again. 

Which of her friends collected to wish her happiness in her 
new life could have supposed such awful experiences wero 
to be hers at its vory outset ? Here they were, she and Ted, 
young and rich and loving, and they had meant to have a 
more beautiful honeymoon than any one ever had before, 
and Fate had pursued them throughout with relentless 
malignity. 

Should she ever forget that sunshiny afternoon when they 
had come back from a day's ramble on the mountain to find 
the little farm the scene of a tragedy? The owner, Mat 
Magennis, generally known as Red Magennis from the colour 
of his hair, in a fit of violent temper had killed one of the two 
men who worked for him, and had escaped into the wilder 

8 of the mountain disguised in a dross of hers. 

So they had returned to find the place humming with an 
excited crowd of about a dozen men, who had como at onco 
on receiving the nows, to remove the body from tho field 
in which it lay to tho principal farm of the island—known 
as “ Findramorc’s '"—situated in a valloy below them. 

Ted had oxhorted hor to bo brave and to stay out their 
time in the picturesque spot, sorved by Andy the remaining 
man, notwithstanding this horrible occurrence ; and brave 
she had been, feeling sure that no harm could come to her 
with Ted beside her—brave and happy till this fresh trouble 
had come upon them. 

Ted fell ill with a fover, but refused to let her sond for help, 
alleging that “ it was only a bilious attack,” and she, in her 
ignorance, believed him, until now that five days were over,, 
and unmistakable spots appeared, which proved him to have 
the small-pox. 

Andy, who surveyed him from tho doorway, declared it 
to be quite undoubted and proffered with alacrity to go down 
and try to get a message sont to the mainland, and, though ho 
vowed by all the saints in tho calendar that he would return, 
Paulino had littlc hope of sccing him again. Nor could sho 
hope for kelp from the islanders. . 

Findramore himself, “ dacent man,” was notoriously afraid 
of infectious illness either for himself or his two pretty 
daughters, 
authoritics to give as 
murdered man ; all she could feel sure of was that they would 
keep her supplicd with food and would send a message for 
help as soon as it was possible. 

And events proved her to bo right. 
a man appeared with a load of food which 
of the farm, but at a safe distance. 

“The sainta be with your honour’s ladyship !"* ho shouted, 
tig food for two days he’s sont you and more to come, but 
sorra a foot will the one of us set beyant the great stono there,” 
and he turned and ran more quickly than he had come. 

Pauline was not of those who sit down to weep whon thrown 
on their own resources. Ted's well-being, perhaps his life, 
depended on her. She never contemplated the possibility of 
failuro; and, sure cnough,she won. How sho got through sho 
naver knew, but certainly ten days passed, with her for his 
sole attendant ; the fever declined, and ho began to show an 
interest in food. Looking back on the time she had gone 
through. she felt the worst was now over and all would be well. 

Food came at uncertain intervals, but there was plenty of 
it, and she had quite got used to arranging and preparing it. 

“Well, Ted,” sho remarked cheerfully once day when they 
had been alono about a fortnight, “ Tim has brought us & 
good supply this time, but he shouted from a safe distance 
that he was not coming again for three days as they havo a 
horse sale at Findramore’s.” . 

“All right,” he replied languidly, manlike not realising 
how much contriving on her part this would entail. ‘“ We 
are independent. Now you've got through so far, you bravo 
little woman, I fecl you aro equal to any emergency. 

With a happy and tender oi of ministering love in her 

blue eyes, Pauline went out that evening to gaze upon the 
little lake which lay almost at thoir door, sleeping in the 
moonlight. Ted was sound asleep, and she wanted to think 
of her happiness and realiso,that he was the best and noblest 
person in the wide world. Sunk in her pleasant reverio, she 
was roused by the sound of footsteps on the shingly stones. 
Looking up she beheld a tall woman's figure, clad in a torn 
and mud-bedraggled coat and skirt, the face, half seen in tho 
uncertain moonlight, showed dirty and emaciated, with wild 
elf-locks of red hair loose in the breeze. : 

“Who are you?” sho asked as sternly a3 her shaking 

voice would let her. — 
“Tam fair starving —give me to ait, 
voice, and she knew at once it was no woman, 
Magennis, the escaped murderer. 
cr feeling of horror and repugnance wa3 
of in view of the hunger and 


Towards the cvcning 


replied a harsh man’s 


aliosi lost sight 


—— 


Floneymoon 


The Story of a Plucky Girl’s Terrible Experience. 
By WARREN HUGHES. 


and the priest was absent on a visit to tho police ; 
little information as possible about the | 


he placed in sight | 


but Red + 


misery of his face ; 30 it was not | 


A work of art that will appeal to every pictura lovar Is 


Ni iohimnare 


fear but divine pity which caused her to return at once to tho 
house and bring out bread and bacon and a jug of water. 

He snatched at the food and devoured it like a famished 
dog, while she watched him with horror-fascinated eycs— 
it was gone almost in a moment. 


But he was not appeased. “Give me moro!" ho de- 


manded. 
She replied firmly, “‘ No! I cannot spare any more. You 
have had enough. Go!” 


But the man had gained strength from the food and loat 
none of the additional ferocity acquired in his loncly 
wanderings. 

“My bitter heart's curse upon yo an’ ye give me not 
somethin’ to keep the life in me!”’ he said with a ferocity 
that took the colour from Pauline’s cheek. ‘“ Give it to me 
now, or I'll take it.” 

“That you will not,”’ she answered as boldly as she could. 
““My husband is in that house ill with the small-pox and 
you dare not go in.” 

He shrank back at the word, but soon recovered himaclf. 

** Will you fetch it out to me or shall I be after making 
you’ Sure an’ you don't bring out all that yo have I'll 
strctch yo on the ground there an’ I'll go an’ tako it. As well 
die o' tho fever as perish wi’ hunger—an’ if your man so much 
ag stirs I'll give him that which will quiet him.” 

_ As he spoke these brutal words he flourished a thick stick 
in such a wildly suggestive manner that Paulino was over- 
come and could refuse him no longer. 

“ Very well, I will bring it out to you; but understand I 
shall give information, and if you ever come hero again you 
will be seized.” 

Who was to scize him she ec uld not say, but she ho;ed to 

keep him away in tho futuro by the threat. 
* Very reluctantly she went into tho house and brought out 
the bread, cheese, eggs, and chicken which had been brought 
that morning to last them for three days, managing to leave 
behind only the milk and a couple of eggs—Ted must havo 
his breakfast. 

“ Here,” sho said, “ take it and bogono !” 

“(od bless your noble ladyship,” he said tockingly, 
“the saints be good to yo that was kind to the poor man,” 
and thon changing his tone ho continuod threatoningly, ‘ the 
curse of Cromwell be on yo if yo open your lips to a man 
of the island !'” 

And stuffing his pockets and tho bosom of his coat with tho 

‘ood, he turned and ran up the mountain till ho vanished 
from her sight among the rocks, while Pauline, suddenly 
feeling her limbs giving Lencath her, sat down on tho doorstep 
and burst into tears. 

A little while ago sho had thought tho worst of their troubles 
were over, and now she found she had to face a fresh difficulty. 
For having once begn successful in frightening food out of hee, 
she could not hope that her vague threats would keep him 
away for long. Of one thing she was detormined—Ted should 
know nothing of what had happened. She woyld give him his 
breakfast as usual and then go down to Findramore’s to get 
more food and send a party out after the murderer. 

“Ted, dear, you could do without me for a fow hours, couldn't 
you? I think that, after all, it would be better to try and 
get some help, and this is a good opportunity. Among tho 
people collected for the horse sale there are surely some who 
have had the small-pox and would be willing, for a considera- 
tion, to come up here and assist mo.”” 

He was a little astonished at her change of front, but fearing 
sho was focling overdone, assented readily, and reassured her 
as to his capability of looking after himself for an hour or two. 

“ Here aro your eggs and bread-and-milk. I will put moro 
beside you to take if you get hungry beforo Tam back. Don't 
worry about me if I am latc—nv harm can possibly happen 
to me” ; 

Then sho made a complete change of her clothes and sot off 
down the mountain light-heartedly cnough ; for this day at any 
rate they would be safe from Red Magennis—he would not 
dare to brave the daylight. 

In her short, dark skirt sho sprang lightly down the rock 
path through the heather which clothed tho mountain with 
purple glory. A fresh breeze blew from the sea which tossed 
and heaved apparently at her feet, and when it whisked off 
her hat and sct it bounding gaily from rock to rock far beneath 
her, she laughed merrily and continued her walk undisturbed. 

So sho descended gaily till she was near enough to 
distinguish separate figures in the groups that stood about 
the farm. 

Presently a man became aware of her approach ; he spoke 
to the ono next, and in a short time an astonishing change 
had come over the cheerful, chatting company. They ran 
together, talking loudly and gesticulating and pointing at 
Pauline, who stopped for a moment to sco what was going to 
happen. Then, as with one accord, they ran towards her 
brandishing their sticks, throwing stones, and shouting. 

What could it mean % For a minute or two Pauline stood 
aghast. It must bo that they were so afraid of the infection 
that they meant to keep her off by force. How was she to 
communicate with them before they hurled their stones at her ? 

Following her first impulse, she turned to run up the sath 
sho had so lately descended; but frightened, tired, and faint 
from the effects of her unaccustomed fasting and of tho August 
sun on her unprotected head, she made but slow advance, 
and sooa she could distinguish tho tramp of men’s fest and 
thoir angry voices—a little nearer and she could distinguish 
the words : 

“There he is, the murtherin’ villain! There's the red head 
of him! We'll catch him! Wo'll bate tho life out of him ! 
Oh. the naygur! Oh, the blackguard 1” 

As the meaning of these words reached her she understood 
that they were hunting her in mistake for Red Magennis, 
who waa well known to have ceaped dixgnised in a luty's 
dresa. ‘The mistake was so prepo :terous that she half stopped 
to gv back and explain when a bans from an ancient blunder. 
bass and a splutter of shot ona rock just ahead of her, warned 


1 


— 


her it waa not safe to offer explanations to an excited Irish 
crowd, armed with guns and stones. A fresh outburst 
followed tho report. 

“That's right, Phelim dear! 
villain! We have him!" 

And this decided her; she turned quickly from the path 
and ran in and out among the rocks through the gorse and 
heather till she found herself quite out of sight of the pursuing 

rty. Even then she hurried on, frightened and panting, 
earing always lest sho should suddenly hear tho hoarse, angry 
voices behind her. 

On and on, breathless, weary, and dizzy, till, catching her 
foot in a tuft of heather, sho sank at last to the ground, too 
exhausted to rise. Here sho lay for at least an hour before 
she could collect hor thoughts and decide what to do. 

Where was she? Sho looked about her. This part of the 
mountain was quite unfamiliar. How she had got there 
she could not tcll, and how to get back she knew oven less. 
Her only thought now was to return to Ted—with him she 
would be safe, for to this state of mind was she reduced. 

Hungry as she was, food no longer held tho first place in hee 
thoughts; she was dominated by a mightier master—fear. 
Fear of the shouting, chasing men, fear of the murdercr whose 
ferocious half-sane eyes haunted her thoughts still. On and 
on she toiled, the scene remaining always strange, till at four 
by her little watch she found herself at tho top of a precipitous 
cliff with no way of getting on but by going down. 

Her heart sank as she gazed, and she almost despaired, 
till,,on looking closer, she perceived a little hut at the foot 
of the cliff, and an all-but impossible path leading down the 
face of the rock to it. Hope rose once more. Here, doubtless, 
was tho dwelling of a lonely fishorman who would not have 
heard cither of the murderer disguised a3 @ woman or tho 
stranger at Magennis’s farm with the small-pox—here she 
might have a chance to explain. 

The painful climb down the winding, broken track on the 
face of the limestone cliff, in the glaro of the declining summer 
sun, reduced her to a state of delirium. From point to point 
she crept, clinging more by instinct than intontion. 

“IT must got to Ted,” sho muttered feverishly aa sho 
scrambled down tho last few feet of cliff, dropping in an 
exhausted condition at the foot, unconscious that sho had 
teached her goal. 

Here she was found, half an hour later, by the stalwart 
Larry Mulligan who, calling on all the saints in his wonder 
and commiseration, sect to work to bring her to life. Whea 
she had sufficiently recovered, she explained to him what had 
happened sinco the night before, and her fears for her sick 
husband left all these hours in loneliness and anxicty. 

“ Sure an’ it’s mesclf that’s the bhoy to help your ladyship. 
Haven't I had tho small-pox, and so ill was I that mo mother 
took me out of bed and pushed me three times under the 
old ass and threo times over her in the name of the blessed 
Trinity, and even then I didn't recover till the onion was 
cut in nine pieces and buried so deep as onc man could dig. 
It's meself that can’t take the disease.” 

So, refreshed in body and mind, but aching with anxicty 
for Ted, Pauline set out under the guidance of her jovial 
cavalicr, and climbing the cliff by a path beyond the one 
sho hail taken, found herself not very far from the little farm. 

Tho light was nearly gone and the moon was not yet risen, 
so they hardly saw the house till they were within a few yards 
of it, and what was their horror then to see hanging over the 
roof in the still evening air a thick cloud of smoke and a littlo 
tongue of flamo which flickered upwards and fell as if to gain 
strength to a greater leap. 

“ Saints in glory!" cried Larry as he took to his heels and 
ran forward—* but the house is a-firo!” 

Paulinc’s heart gavo a suffocating leap. 

“The first room on tho right!” she gasped. 
him!” 

Without a moment's hesitation Larry dashed through tho 
doorway which stood unbarred, and re-appeared bearing the 
none-too-light weight (in spite of his illness) of Tod Mostyn, 
wrapped round with blankets, bofore Pauline could evea 
reach tho door. She assisted to place him in a sheltered spot, 
but they had no sooncr put him down than he sterted up 
crying : 

“Tho poor beggac’s in thero ! 
get him out?" 

By this time tho thatch roof was in a blaze, and even as he 
spoko a wild figure appearod at tho loft window, gesticulating 
among tho flames. Larry ran towards the house shouting : 

“Jump! Jump, an’ I'll catch you!” 

But with an agonised shrick ho fell back into the flafnea 
and the roof collapsed in a burning mase. Pauline hid hee 
face on her husband's shoulder and trembled violently, 
This was a terrible end. 

Presently, Ted told them what. had happened. 

“T was lying there worrying about you, darling. and 
wondering what could have happened to you; and, asit-began 
to grow dark. I had almost made up my mind to get out 
somehow and look for you, when [ heard someone prowling 
round the house. 

* LE nipped out of bed (and very groggy U found myself), and 
got hold of my revolver. Then T lit a candle and waited. 
Svon the door opened, and for half a minute I thought it was 
you como back—thero was a woman's dress and bright hair, 
but then I saw it was that villain Magennis with his red head 
and tie clothes he had stolen from you. 

“T lay low till ho put his fingers on your box, and then I 
let out the biggest shout [could manage, and let tly at him. He 
gavea yell you mizht have heard ia Engiand, and tan through 
the inner door and up tho ladder. Wondering what would 
happen next, [ waited with the revolver ready for emergencies, 
and had just begun to notice the smell of smoke when thia 
giant "—and he looked laughingly at Larry -“ rushed) in 
and carried me off bodily. Lb dont know when LT have had 
an experience to beat it for sensations.” 

What they would have done without) Larry during and 
after that terrible might no one knows. Tt was he who 
put them up quite a cai little shelter, it} was ho who 
down to Findramore’s with the first streak of dawa and 
vined what had happeacd: it was he who brought them 
ack food and everythiny nee ssary to make them comfortable. 

Pauline Mostyn attributes Ted's truly marvctous and rapid 
recovery to his enforced sojourn of almost three weeks in tha 
open air, but he +195 at 
the beginning. 
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Some Special Information 
from an Inside Man. 


ONLY ‘tose with inside knowledge are cognisant of the 
amount of fraud and deception that is perpetrated on the 
great London insurance companies. 

Property, for instance, is mysteriously damaged or 
destroyed by fire, a claim is made, and although there 
is a certain amount of suspicion about the occurrence, yeb 
no tangible proof can be discovered, and so the insurance 
money is paid. 

It is, of course, very difficult to prove that a man has 
set light to his property, and un absolute proof is 
given a jury will always find against a wealthy insurance 
company. 

My firm acted as solicitors for a well-known insurance 
company a few years back, and, amongst others, had to 
investigate a claim made by a lady for £1,000 under a fire 
polic A houseful of most valuable furniture had been 

totally destroyed, so she asserted. My first step was to 
interview the Salvage authorities who had examined*the 
débris on the site of-the fire, and having an inventory of 
the furniture lost, I compared same with the débris. 

One of the items claimed for was 100 guineas for a piano 
by a well-known maker. I took up the iron frame of the 
piano found in the debris and asked the maker what priced 
piano it belonged to. He replied that the piano with such 
a frame could not be worth, when new, more than £20. 


Removed Her Best Furniture. 

This system of obtaining evidence was pursued with all 
the important articles found in the débris, and it was 
discovered either that the articles claimed for could not 
have been on the premises when the fire occurred, seeing 
that no trace of the’ remains were in the débris, or that 
the value had been at least trebled in the claim ! 

Pursuing this line of investigation, the important fact 
was discovered that about a week before the fire occurred 
several van-loads of the best of the furniture had been 
removed from the house. 

After she found these facts were known, the lady threw 
up the sponge and made the best terms she could. 

Another case was where a large drapery warehouse 
caught fire in a very mysterious way during the luncheon 
hour. It burned the whole place down and extended 
to other premises. So suspicious were the circumstances 
that an inquiry was held. 

Here, again, the débris played a most important part 
in the case. The débris was very carefully sifted by 
experts, and right down at the bottom was found an 
iron bar with fragments of material tied round it. 


Caused by a Red-Hot Bar. 

The rts asserted from the evidence that had been 
given and from the position of the bar of iron and its 
condition, that the bar had been heated red hot, some in- 
flammable material ticd round it, and then it had been 
thrust into the middJe of a parcel of made-up garments 
with celluloid buttons, which, as everyone knows, are very 
quickly ignited. 

Then, when everyone was out at lunch, the fire had 
“conveniently” broken out and blazed away ! 

But it is not only in fire cases that these deceptions 
are attempted. In the matter of accidents they are 
numerous, 

Some time since there was a case in which a man had 
“ accidentally ” fallen down and sprained his leg. He 


was in great ae ana could not leave his bed for many 
weeks. He claimed a large sum for the injuries he had 
sustained. 


The company’s doctor became a little suspicious 
about the man, and inquiries were set on foot. It was then 
tm that the man made a trade in this kind of 

ing. 

He would, for instance, accidentally ”* fall down 
a grating or trip up over a trolley—make a tremendous 
fuss about it, see a doctor, and get a certificate from him, 
go to bed for several weeks, then make a large claim 
against the insurance office or the people owning the 
grating, which would be paid. 

Insure and Disappear. 

Then there is the man who, after insuring his life for a 
large sum, suddenly disappears and his relatives claim 
the moncy. 

A man was out in a sailing-boat one day not very long 
ago. About a month before he had insured his life for 
£5,000. 

He took the precaution of having his departure in the 
boat well noticed so that evidence could be given thereon. 
The next morming the boat was found tossing about 
without an occupant. He had hic pred 

His hat, jacket, and some other belongings were floating 
on the water, but the man was nowhere to be seen, and 
ft was assumed that he had been drowned. A claim for 
the £5,000 was then made on the insurance company, 
but they refused payment. 

They made very searching inquiries, and discovered 
evidexze of a man having been seen, answering the 
description of the ‘* deceased,’’ who had landed on a not 
far-distant island, caught the next boat back to the 
mainland, an\ taken a passage to America! The circum- 
gtauces were so suspicious, at any rate, that the jury 
found for the company. 
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DELIGHTFUL THOUGHT. 


He had just eaten her home-made bread for the first 


time and was pensive. 

“Darling,” asked the bride, with a joyous smile, 
wkat were you thinking ?” 

He swallowed the piece of paving-stone with some 
exertion, took a few minutes to recover the use of his 
talking machine and still the sound of his beating heart, 
and then said slowly : 

‘IT was thinking of Samoa.” 

“It must be a beautiful place,” she said. 
Samoa ?” 

His cyes sought the granite block. 

- Bren grows on trees there !” he mur mured. 


er See 


THE USUAL WAY. 


“oO 


“ But why 


Two men went into a ery down East, 
Much in the usual way 3 
They ent:red the place with a reverent air, 
Aadlone was dark and the other onz fair, 
But they didn't go thzre to pray, 
At least, 
Not in the usual way. 


Two men stayed on when the last Amen 
Was said in the usual way; 
The Parson and Verger had said “ Good Night,” 
The doors were locked aod all seemed right ; 
But under a seat there lay 
Two men, 
In a very suspicious way- 


Two men for the Church’s funds worked hard. 
Though not in the usual way; 
A jemmy for box, and a knile for bag, 
Was the quickest way to get at the “swag.” 
The dark man said, “I say, 
Old pard, 
I reckon this he-e’s the lay.” 


And then slipped them down a w..ter-spout. 
Cried the fair man in dismay, 
“ Great Scott!” 
Tn the usual hasty way. 


For into the arms of a “ slop” below 
They slid in the usual ways 
Aad what was left when the “ scrap”? was o'er, 
Was laid with care on the station floor. 
The “ bobby ” said with a gay 
“What Ho! 
They'll revive in the usual way.” 


x 


Two men before the “ beak ” stood up, 
In the usual hang-dog way. 
The magistrate said, “ Your tale won’t wash, 
It’s evident quite that it’s nothing but bosh 
This story of stopping to pray, 
Own‘up, 
You don’t sgell it the usual way.” 


Two men spend their “time” picking oakum and tow, 
Tn the usual penal way; 
's a warning we should not spell pray with an “e.”” 
re Vergers, with pride in your trust, list to me, 
Be the moncy-box strong as it may, 
Look below ! 
Don’t trust in the usual way. 
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THE class had just finished reciting “ The Charge of the 

Light Bris le.” 

Mg Now,” said the teacher, “ can anyone present tell me 
the meaning of those words, ‘ Half a league’ ?” 

Up shot the hand of Thomas Jones, football captain, 

eleven, and indomitable full-back. 

** Please, gir, it means they couldn’t get enough clubs 

to make up the full league.” 


e 
Two men from the Church went out, but not 
In the usual open way; 
From a window high they crept them out, 


SPLENDID NEW SERIES. STARTS NEXT Y WEEK, 


RACHEL IN SEARCH 
OF EVIL. 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 


Author of “Paul Pry, Up-to-Date.” 


A series of complete short stories starts in our Christmas 
Double Number, out next Friday. Price 2d. Order 
your copy now. 


Told bw Mr. SAM WALSH. 

(Mr. Sam Walsh ts the popular comedian who won grout 
favour in such pieces as The Blue Moon and The Belle of 
Mayfair. He has taken to the variety stage, and will shortl, 
make his début at the Euston Music Hall in a new shitch 
called Town-Hall, To-Night.) 

I am as Yorkshireman “ fra’ Sheffield.” Mr. Henry 
Ainley and I, in the days of our youth, were fellow “ walk- 
clerks’ at an old-established S effield bank, and I think 
I may say that it was I who prompted Mr. “Ainley to go 
on the stage, for which I am sure the playgoing public 
should be very grateful to me. I may id that in giviny 
this ‘entirely unsolicited testimonial,” I have no designs 
on e old comrade’s pocket. 

ink the bank authorities heaved a sigh of rclicf 
hen I tendered my resignation. Not that there was 
any unpleasantness about my departure, but the manager 
did not fall on my neck and beg me stay when I announced 
my intention of going. You see the bank was carried on 
eae a rivate house, and for some reason or another an old 
piano was part of the bank’s furniture. No sooncr 
ae the bank’s doors closed than I would be at the piano, 
singing, vamping, and generally playing the fool. It 
amused my fellow-clerks, but did not expedite the 
business which remained to be done after public hours, 
A Trip to the Canary Islands. 

If to me belongs the credit of having led Mr. Ainley to 
the stage- -door, on the head of Mr. Albert Archdeacon, the 
well-known singer, must be the guilt of having made me 
a professional. 

He was singing near Sheffield and advertised for 
recruits for a comic opcra company which he proposed 
to take out to the Canary Islands. I had long burned to 
go on the stege, ever since my brother, who is now Vicar 
of Hammersmith, and I used to enact thrilling dramas in 
the Theatre Royal back drawing-room. I saw Mr. Arch- 
deacon, and he engaged me. 

We went to the Canaries ; the tour was not a success. 

On the opening night I was warned not to mind if I 
heard hissing from the audience ; on the contrary, I might 
feel pleased, for the hissing sounds would be caused by 
their saying ‘ Bis, bis,” which means encore. Well, after 
my first song and dance I heard a lot of ** hissing, >eand 
I took an encore. Then I discovered that the hissing 
‘sounds in my ears were caused not by the audience’s 
“‘bissing,” but by the wind of the dhings they were 
throwing at me. 

My Great Ambition. 

I started my stage career by playing leading parts and 
having things thrown at me. Then I descended to very 
small parts; I did not have things thrown at me again, 
but I was very nearly thrown off the stage altogether. 

Returning to England I joined Messrs. Morell and 
Mouillot’s Geisha c man pany in a provincial tour. Mine 
was a tiny part, I tried to make it a big one. I was not 
content to be merely ornamental, I had to be doing 
something even when I had not a line to speak. 
Naturally the principals abjected to my queering their 
best scenes by attracting the audience’s attention to 
myself, and gencrally robbing them of their share of the 
limelight. Before the end of the first week the manager 
said I was a nice boy, but as there did not seem to be 
room for me and anyone else on the stage at the same 
time, I had better go and start a theatre for myself. ~« 

The very next day the comedian playing Huntley 
Wright's part fell ill. There was no understudy; in my 
youthful enthusiasm I had learnt every part in the play ; 
there was really no one else who could even attempt to 
fill the gap at such short notice, and so within twenty- 
four hours of having been sacked from a minor part I 
found myself playing lead. 

Drinks for Over 1,000. 

But I am a long time coming to my serenade story. 
Last year I toured Australasia as an entertainer (with a 
aaa and in due course arrived at Broken Hill, Australia. 

was lucky enough to please the members of a musical 
society there, called the Minim Club, and they sent me 
word that they intended to serenade me one evening. 

I felt highly flattered and proudly told my hotel 
manager of the forthcoming compliment. He turned 
ashen pale, an es pst for breath, ‘What's the 
matter ?” ling 

“* Great snakes, coming to serenade you, are they ?”’ he 
moaned. ‘ Well, the last time Clara Butt was here, they 
serenaded her, and they nearly burnt the hotel down.” 

A night or two later I was awakened by the serenaders, 
who concluded their performance with a fervent vocal in- 
junction for me to descend and dispense liquid hospitality. 

I went down. I had expected, say, a dozen of them. 
I found a mob of over a hundred. I refreshed them and 
retired, only soon to be reawakened by more serenading, 
ending again with a passionate appeal to come down and 
save strong men from perishing of thirst. I saved their 
lives, and saved them eight times again during the night ; 
and day had come round before they finally departed. 
By way of giving me an appetite for breakfast, the 
landlord sent me up a bill for 1,070 “ drinks,”* 


The exilo in the foreign land, will gladly thank the feisndly hand that sends him a copy of the 
Out next week. 
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e 5 of Queens 


Sore Tales of Queen Alexandra. 
On the first day of December ker Majesty Queen 
Alexandra celebrates her birthday, and a oii of 
‘** Many happy returns!’ will come to her from tho ends 
of the earth. 

There can bo no doubt that no Queen-Consort of 
England has ever been so popular and so loved as Queen 
Alexandra, just as before her there had been no more 
popular Princess of Wales. Her wonderful charm of 
manner, her beauty, her kindness of heart, have all served 
to make us her devoted admirers. 

The stories told of her are simply uncountable, and 
every one of them shows her in some pleasant light. 

Her passionate love for animals is well-known. A little 
while back some Canadian ladies expressed a warm 
desire to present the Queen with a couple of Canadian 
horses, and wrote asking if the gift would be acceptable. 
Her Majesty waived her rule against receiving presents, 
and replied that she would be very pleased to accept 
the horses. 

The committce formed to organise the gift procured 
two magnificent horses, with long tails and sweeping 
manes; but one member of the committee, a veterinary 
surgeon, had the horses’ tails docked before they were 
shipped to England. 

When the animals arrived the Queen was placed in an 
awkward dilemma. She is very much opposed to tho 
docking of horses’ tails, and she felt she could not accept 
and drive the horses that had been sent. Yet not to 
accept them was to fail in courtesy to the Canadian ladies 
who had sent them. 

A way out was found by one of her Majesty's friends, 
who sent a note of explanation to a member of the 
Canadian committee. The committee at once begged 


that the horses might be returned, and they were replaced | on the other, she was vainly struggling to get over & 


by a pair of undocked animals. 
Her Majesty is, of course, passionately attached to her 


stile. The Queen hurried forward. 
“‘ Let me hold the cabbage,” she said cheerfully. She 


native land, and any Danish lady or gentleman who comes | slipped it under her arm, while with the freo hand sho 
to the Court of St. James’ is sure of a welcomo from | steadied tho tottering dame until she had scrambled 


the Queen. 
But it is not only to Danes of high rank that the Queen 


shows kindness. She was lunching one day with one of : 
her intimate friends, and towards the end of the meal she | 


complimented her hostess on her cook. 

“My cook will be very proud,” replied the other. 
“ And you may be interested to hear that she is a Dance.” 

The Queen was delighted, and asked that the woman 
should be sent for. The cook appeared, nearly hysterical 
with excitement, and stuttered incoherent replies to tho 
royal congratulations. 

“What part of Denmark do you come from?” tho 
Queen asked. 

The woman told her; and she was overjoyed when tho 


| OUT NEXT FRIDAY. 


Our Double Christmas Number. Price 2d. | 
You should order your copy now. 
Queen said she knew the villago very well indecd, and 
talked to her of things Danish for some time. 

Her kindness to the cottagers about Sandringham is well 
known. It was while she was in Norfolk not long ago that 
she heard of the illness of an old cottager. She at once 
ordered a carriage and drove off to ask about him, and 
on learning from the man’s wife that the doctor had 
ordered certain delicacies that they could not afford, 
she told the woman not to worry, that she would bring 
them herself. 

She returned to Sandringham, and packed a hamper 
with the things the old man needed. By this time it was 
getting late, and the weather had become very damp and 
unpleasant, but in spite of this the Queen re-entered tho 
carriage and completed her errand of mercy. 

Not very long ago the Queen and Miss Knollys wero 
walking in a quiet lane near Windsor, when they came upon 
an old countrywoman in difficulties. 

With a huge cabbage under ono arm and a basket slung 


over in safety. Then, in the confusion of tho moment, 
‘her Majesty was about to walk away with tho cabbage 
under her arm. 

The story goes that, when she was a little girl, the Queen 
‘and some other children visited a wishing-well. Each 
whispered their heart's desire down the well, and Queen 
| Alexandra's wish was: “ That I may be loved.” 


NO ARGUMENT. 

A PATIENT in a seaport hospital described with gruesomo 
vividness to his fellow-patients his adventures with a 
shark off one of the islands in the West Indies. 

“LT had just fell over the bulwarks,” said the able sea- 
man, © when along come a big shark an’ grabs me by the 
leg.” 
“What did ye do, then, matey ?" asked ono of the 
patients. . 

““T never disputes none with sharks," said the sailor. 
“T let him have the leg.” 


A BOND OF SYMPATHY. 

“Mr. Gipsmore,” began the young man, “ when you 
proposed to your wife—or to the estimable lady who is now 
Mrs. Gidsmore—did she tell you to ask her father ?”’ 

* She did, my boy,” affably replied Mr. Gidsmore. 

“ And did you try to shirk the job?” 

“ Well, come to think of it, I did. I—I believe I tried 
to get her to do the asking. Ha, ha!” 

* And when you did ask him—of course, you had to 
speak to him finally——” 

** Of course, I did—of course.” 

“ And when you did ask him, did your knees shake, 
and was your tongue dry, and did you have stage fright 
generally ?”” 

‘*T was scared to death.”* 

“ Well, that’s the way I feel. TI told Gladys T knew I 
could find some mutual bond of sympathy between us when 
I came to tell you that she has promised to marry me!"* 
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THE NUT-DIET CRAZE. 


The alarming increase in the ranks of the nut-dietists would ‘suggest that, in the course of time, the craze will become universal. Our artist pictures what we may 
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An entert:ining symposium of pantomime stories told by 


expect to see if this does happen. 


GUESTS “WiLL BE INVITED ~ 

/sTO KNOCK DOWN Wer 
DINNERS IN ALL THE 
BEST NUT-DIET HOUSES. . 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE NUT=DIETIST,’ 
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ROYAL MAGAZINE. Now on sale, 
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Our Courts. 


The Cabman's Prayer. 
“Times are hard,” said a cabman at the Westminster 
County Court. “I pray for wet weather and a of 


Government.” 
Able to Face It. 
On being sentenced to a month’s imprisonment for assault 
at Worksop, a painter observed: “Thank God, I am able to 
do it. I’ve worked at a quarry.” 


The Right Place. 
The judge at the Westminster County Court suggested 
that a certain case had better go to the end of the list. 
Counsel objected, asking why his client and he should 
wait about all day. ‘Put it in its proper place in the list,” 
he suggested. 
The Registrar: “That is last.” (Laughter.) 


London’s Style or London's Credit ? 
At Southwark County Court :— 
Judge Willis: ‘Do you send clothes to Westgate on-Sea, 
when there are tailors there?” 
Plaintiff: “Yes, your Honour, you see they like the 


London style.” 
“They like the London credit better, 
i 
Picture Pars. 


Judge Willis: 

perhaps.” 
ICE AS AN EXPLOSIVE. ; 

QuaRRYMEN in very cold districts sometimes economise 
in dynamite by using 
water instead. Drill- 
ing several holes in 
a large block of 
granite, they pour in 
water, stop up the 
hole securely, and 
leave it for a couple 
of days. The water 
freezes, and in the 
process expands so 
much that it bursts 4 
the stone asunder. 
From this fact may 
be gathered some idea 
of the enormous 
forces contained in 
Nature. 


ONE MATCH AT A TIME, r 

Tus novel match-holder only delivers one match at a 
time, an! so smoke-room visitors are debarred from 
absent-mindedly slipping the box into a vest pocket and 
walking off with it. Fig. 1 shows the general appearance 
ae : as it isscrewed against the wall. 

The knob, A, has been pressed 
upward to the top of the slot, 
and the wooden tongue, B, 
has © emerged bearing one 
match. Fig. 2, side section, 
shows you at once how it is 
done. ‘The cover. D, is remov- 
able to allow of replenishing the 
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Quite Enough. 

Magistrate’s Clerk (at Leeds City Police Court) : “ Have 
you anyone who saw him give you a black eye?” 

The Witness: ‘‘ Yes, my lord; the magistrates gave me a 
summons on my face.” 

Enjoyment for Half-a-Crown. 

“I was out for a day’s enjoyment,” said a defendant 
charged with drankenness at Acton recently. 

“Ah, there are many ways of viewing these things,” 
remarked the magistrate. “ Pay -a-crown.” 


. Another ‘‘Bob,” Piease. 

At Bloomsbury a debtor indulged in Cockney vernacular, 
much to the amusement of the court. When asked how he 
could pay, he said: ‘ Two bob a month.” 

Judge Bacon: “Three bob a month ”—(liughter) —“ or 
rather, three shillings.” 

The Educated Cracksman. 

A burglar who was sentenced at Chester recently denied 
that he told the policeman when he was arrested that “ it 
was a fair cop,” and added amidst laughter, “these words 
might have been used by a certain man who figured in one 
of Dickens’s novels—William Sikes—but no man with a 
scrap of education would use them.” 


& 
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TO LET THE WIND THROUGH. 
In all large siguboards on which announcements are 
painted, a considerable space is left between each board 
On first thoughts, it seems that 
for swelling of the timber in wet 


nailed to the uprights. 
the spaces are to allow 
weather, but a 
moment’s __ reflection 
will show that the 
openings are unneces- 
sarily wide for this 
purpose. Their real 
object is to let the 
wind through, so that, 
instead of blowing with 
its force on the whole 
area of the sign, it is 
broken up and escapes 
through the slits, a : 
ood deal of energy 

iene thus lost. -But for this precaution the sign 
would be blown over in high winds. In the case of 
hoardings which are completely plastered over with posters, 
you will always notice that they are very strongly strutted, 
and often secured with wire ropes as well to resist the 
wind pressure, , 

—_+>1-—- 
FEEDS ITSELF. 

ANyYoXE who owns a motor or carriage of any descrip- 
tion knows what a troublesome business it is to wash 
them. The picture shows a brush which reduces the 
trouble to a minimum, and it has the further advantage 
of always being free from grit which causes so much 
damage to a polished surface. The brush itself is fixed 


in the holder, Fig. 1, by means of one small screw, A. 
The holder itself consists of a metal-arrangement shaped 


supply of matches in the | a3 shown in Fig. 1, There is a plate which fits on the 

} wit Chamber, C. The sloping bottom ies e top of the 

y SP" of this chamber causes the D . brush, then 

Ssscs3 matches to lie so that the there: ia ia 

iad. bottom one will always take span which 

ap its position in the V-shaped groove of the - contains the 

tongue, B. Raise the tongue by the knob, A, and 4 pe wood, and 

this match is carried up through its fellows and delivered cE immediatel y 

at D. Lower the tongue, B, and another match imme- Bo ras underneath 

diately takes up its position on the groove. The small is a perfora- 

pieces, E, beside the knob, A, are guides which enable B | ted tube, B, which has a small nozzle. C, at the extremity ; 
to maintain its central position. this 


Profite from Rubbish. | 

The Southwark Borough Council has just made a | 
contract to dispose of old tins collected from house refase 
for 21s. 6d. per ton. 

Lion Skin Coats. | 

Startling novelties aro being introduced this winter in | 
ladies’ furs. A unique coat of lion skin has been worn, and 
a long, handsome fur coat seen at a private view of models 
has a zebra effect. With this is worn a Napoleon hat | 
trimmed with bear, and a monster muff of the same fur. 

Dangerous Collars, 

A Paris cabman was sitting on his box, and struck a 
fusce (of the kind manufactured by the Government) to : 
light his pipe, when a spark from the match flew on to his | 
collar. This collar was made of ce!luloid, and at once took , 
fire, with the result that the cabby was severely burnt | 
about the face and neck. 

Dangerous Imitation. 

A French workman named Broguier, living in Toulon, | 
recently went out shooting in the woods. For a joke he hid | 
behind the fcliage w/. imitated the cry of a bird. Another | 
hunter, hearing the cry, was deceived by it, and discharged , 
his gun in the direction of the supposed bird. His aim was 
so good that Broquicr received the charge in his head, and ; 
was mortally wounded. J 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


Amused the Hyaenas. 


The keepers of the Paris Zoo observed a strange-looking 
man suddenly take off his coat and climb over the iron bars 


' into the cage where two hyenas were kept. Then he 


divested himself of more apparel and danced a cako walk. 
The hyenas became interested and w their tails with 
delight. But the keepers interfered and hauled the animal 
entertainer off to a lunatic asylum. 
Rat SKins_ Wanted. 
Last year's trade in rat skins in Great Britain alone 


‘ amounted to £50,000, and supplies are so eagerly sought by 


furriers and others that it is proposed to start a business in 
Calcutta for the securing and preparation of the skins of 
tho brown rat to be used, among a variety of purposes, in 
the binding of books and the making of purses, gloves, and 
various articles for women’s use and wear. 
Town's Records Disappear. 
Tho town clerk of Divonne-les-Bains, a French watering- 
lace, went out for a stroll recently with all the registry 
oks for 1908 unjer hisarm. He put them down on a seat 
and they disappeared. Thus the year 1908 was obliterated 
from the records of Divonne. Since the disappearance of 
the books, Divonne has been trying to “reconstitute ” its 
records of births, marriages, and deaths, but is making 
emall headway. 


Wrex Expixa 


Due. 2, 1909. 
———————————————————— A Good Start. 
| Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that | or a ream wena ak Gk 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. South Western Court with street betting. —— : 


A constable said the prisoner received hetting slips from 

a The Magistrate (to the pri ys Ow 
prisoner): “ Are wemen going to 

take to this sort of thing?” me 

The Prisoner: “I have this week.” 

The Magistrate: “Who for?” 

The Prisoner: ‘‘ Myself.” 

The Magistrate: ‘Do you pay out ?” 

The Prisoner: “I haven’t had anything to pay out as 


yet.” 
The Great ‘I am.” 

An auctioneer appeared at London Sessions to answet 
charges of obtaining small sums of money by fale 
pretences in connection with a street auction sale of cheap 
jewellery. ; 

The accused said that he gave away twenty or thirty 
samples to encourage bidding, and stated that he was 
selling for “a large London stock company.” He did not 
describe the watch as gold, and he having said he 
had his license “to money from the ‘” 
Bodkin: “Who is the ‘large London stock 
o am. 
“ Where are its offices?” 
“Tam.” (Laughter.) 


We pay half-a-crown for each actepted picture par. 
used on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


part when the brush itself is unable to enter. The holder is 
further provided with a tap which enables the operator to 
regulate the supply of water. The handle, E, is hollow, 
and is connected with the hose, which, in turn, is attached 
to the supply pipe. In operation, the water flows through 
the hose and handle and spurts out. through the holes in 
the tube, located in the centre of the brush. The latter 
is thus rendered continually wet, and all dirt and grit is 
washed from the bristles. ‘The tap, D, is readily controlled 
by the thumb of the cleaner, and the supply of water 
increased or decreased as required. 


—- $ o—. 


A NOVELTY IN STOPPERS. 

WHEN a cork has been drawn from a bottle everyone 
knows there is a difficulty in putting it in again so as to 
chy the contents from the action of the air, and yet 
ightly enough to be easily taken out with the hand. 
This invention meets the case admirably. It is made of 
vulcanised india-rubber in shape like a taper cork, being 
moulded round the top and somewhat enlarged at the 
bottom (see Fig. 1). This stopper is hollow and fits round 
a metal collar, A. To this collar is attached a light bar, 
B, whichis used as a fulcrum for the two first fingers, 
whilst the plunger, C, is 
being operated by the 
thumb. This plunger 
is provided with a 
flat disc, D, at the 
top for the thumh to 
press upon, and passes 
through the collar to 
the ttom i the 
stopper, as shown h 
the dotted lines. the 
end having a small button to prevent injury to the rubber. 
Fig. 1 shows the appliance in its normal shape. When the 

unger is pressed down the stopper is elongated and 
Casciies thinner (Fig. 2). In this form it ily enters 
the neck of the bottle ; then the pressure being withdrawn 
the elasticity of the rubber causes the stopper to resume 
its previous shape, and in doing so to adapt itself to any 
irregularities in the neck of the bottle and renders it air- 
tight. As bottles generally increase in sizo immediately 
below the mouth, the silavpeniant at the base of the 
stopper fills this and renders the expulsion of the appliance 
by pressure of the contents difficult, if not impossible, 


Hot Coppers. 
The throwing ef hot coppers among children was the 
great concluding ceremony of the Anglesey Hunt Week at 
umaris recently. 


Wood Sawing at 105. 

Though in his 105th year, Mr. Richard Withers, of Great 
Rollright, is still hg emp of sawing wood, and can shave 
himself without the help of a looking-glass, solely relying 
on his sense of touch. He was born in 1805, and recollects 
after the battle of Waterloo the effigy of Napoleon being 
carried round his native village on a donkey. 


A Toothepick Violin. 

A violin constructed of 3,374 white birchwood tooth-picks 
has been made by Thomas Atkinson, of Indiana, U.S.A., a 
maker of freak articles. When the violin was completed 
no one could tell from the outside appearance that it was 
made of so many tiny bits. When tested by musicians who 
knew, the unique inetrument was declared to be extremely 
valuable for its qualities, apart from its peculiar ccnstruction. 


Her Ambition. 

An old woman who made a precarious living as a swine- 
herd at Arion, France, received news the other day that she 
had inherited £240,000. 

When she was told the nows the old woman, who is a 
widow and childless, said calmly: “ That's good news; I’m 
glad of that; I shall be able to buy a rew apron and a 
little field of potatoes. I’ve been wanting them for ycars.” 


fw Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
Address your envelone to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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t 
yh Really sants 


By Colonel Sir THOMAS HUNGERFORD HOLDICH, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B. 


I poust whether the Indian agitators really know what 
they want. Vaguely they would like to see British 
control done away with; but they appear to have no | 
conception of what would follow and have no practicable | 
form of government to suggest in its place. 

The varied nationalities of India have been at peace only 
when governed by a strong outside force; when that | 
force has been weakened tho native races have fought ' 
amongst themselves. If the agitators, who are not as a i 
rule of @€e fighting classes, were to get what they want, | 
they would be removing their one safeguard for existence. | 

Agitation in India cannot be classed with agitation 
in Europe. There is a difference between throwing a 
bomb in India and throwing a bomb in, say, Russia. 

In the latter country we know that it is a part of an | 
organised scheme ; in the former it may be an outrage by 
irresponsible young fools who ought to have been locked | 
up by their friends, and who possibly would have been | 
if their friends had had any idea of what was passing ! 
in their minds. Could anything, for instance, have been | 
more purposeless or illogical than the murder of Sir 
Curzon Wyllie ? 

In every community there is a certain sediment of ! 
intellectual fanatics, and in every developing nationality | 
(throughout history) there has been a periodic recrudes- | 
cence of trouble owing to their activity, so that to a 
certain extent I regard the present agitation as a natural 
and possibly unavoidable phenomenon. 


They're Mostly Contented. 

But to imagine that India as a whole is disaffected 
because some madman threw a bomb at Lord Minto is | 
as absurd as to say that Europe is seriously unsettled 
by the crisis in Greece. 

People in this country, people who have never been in 
India, appear to be utterly unable to realise the vastness 
of our Indian Empire and the millions of peoplo in it 
who are quite contented with things as they are. 

The great mistake that is constantly being made in 
dealing with the affairs of our Indian Empire is to attempt 
to regard India itself as a national unit. India is not a 
country like Austria, or Spain, or even like the United 
States, and the name “Indians” has even less national 
significance than “ Europeans.” 

It cannot be denied that amongst this vast mixture 
of races and creeds there are men who want impossiblo 
changes in the government, just as there are Socialists 
in England; but these men do not represent the opinion 
of the majority in India any more than a group of Barce- 
lona anarchists represent the settled convictions of the 
people of Europe. . 

It has been said that we have unsettled the natives | 
by over-educating them. But on the face of it this is 


Zather Farming 


Anyone who has had much to do with ostriches will 
be ready to admit that they are the stupidest birds going. 
Ready to kill you when so minded, they are, on the other 
hand, subject to fits of abject funk, urder the influence 
of which they will sometimes take to the.r heels and never 
atop running until they are out of sight. 

hey also have a clumsy habit of slipping down and 
breaking their legs, and when once an ostrich has broken 
a leg he is done for, and has to be killed on tho spot. It 
is most remarkable how brittle are the leg bones of these 
birds, and many a time have I reviled my luck at having 
to kill one of my finest ostriches through his own stupid | 

relessness in this matter! H 
“The ostrich chick is a funny little fellow, covered with 

3 spiky feathers, and looks some- 
gid thing like @ two-legged hedge- 
es hog with a long neck. Ho is 
; plucked for the first time at 
1) \ eae nine months old; but not until 
GN ey. the third year do his feathers 
RAY SSATASS a 

te ye aS lose the coarseness of youth, 
’ while at five years he has 
reached maturity. 

For plucking the ostriches 
are collected in a big in- 
f closure, entering through door A 
Whos in the accompanying plan. At 
; _” —*"" the other end of this inclosure 
per ag Fo : the tasking Doe (B in the 
eomew! an), which has an entrance an 

Me olen Hen hy marked 1 and 2. 
Into the plucking-box through 
door No. 1 the ostrich is bundled; and, onco inside, he 
finds it impossible to move, 48 the box gives him no room 
for turning round, Then @ man armed with a 
of shears, who stands at point C, cuts off the 
fe from his left wing, while a second man, 


Buy two copies of the 


| attend upon power. It is, of course, to be regretted that | 


cated young men, 
‘and they tind a 
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doubtful. It is the half education that causes the mischief. NO DANGER. 
remo educated man does not throw bombs. Must we | “He's perfectly quiet, gentlemen,” said an innkeeper, 
in ) a rai ee ot Sir Curzon Wyllie as a true type of | referring to a horse which two young men were to drive. 

e educated Hindu ? : aorer . But you must keep the rein off his tail.” 

The root of the matter lies, I believe. in this question of | ‘ Right,” said they, “ we will bear it in mind.” 
education. We have educated the natives up to acertain | When they returned, the innkeeper inquired how they 
paint, Sie ie aes the more unstable begin to feel | had gone on. . 
impatient with the existing order of things as they are | ‘Splendid!’ was the reply. “We had ono rather 
arranged in this world. Then, naturally, the Indian sharp shower, but took it i tari to hold the umbrella 
ers and Anglo-Indian officials become targets | over the horse's tail, so there was no real danger.” 
or abuse. >=>0c 

_ We must, then, improve the system of education until WHEN THE ae GATHERED 

right principles are appreciated and assimilated; but we | ~ 4a small rail fation thi ived 4% h 

shall make a terrible mistake if we exaggerate its diffi- : an By Sea On Were ares ORS are 

oultion, the simple attractions of tho place failed to appeal. He 

an , wandered down to the stationmaster’s office one evening, 
in the Day's Work. and complained of the lack of amusement to be had. 


As for the recent attempt on the life of Lord Minto» “Haye you no living pictures, no concerts, nor any- 
every king in Europe goes in hourly danger of assassination: thing of that kind hero to help to pass the time away ? ” 


The Viceroy of India, being temporarily the representative | “No,” was the response, “naething o' that kind, 
of sovereign power in the jn must take ihe risks that , rage caer aboot eight o’clock ye'll see the goods 
ntin’ ! 


there should be this dangor, but for every rulcr of men, ccs 


be he king or president or viceroy, it is all in the day's INCONVENIENT FOR LIZZIE. 
work. A soy whose chief fault was that he would interrupt 
I do not believe that tho result of the Russo-Japanese | his elders had been repeatedly corrected by being told 
War had any scrious effect on the native mind, nor do I | that he should say: “At your convenience, mother, I 
believe that the majority of Bengalis care one way or tho | havo something to tell you.” 
other about the partition of Bengal. One day his sister in crossing a plank doing duty as a 
‘The partition offended a number of influential men and ; bridge fell into rather deep water. The boy, who saw 
a large body of the lawyer class. and theso proceeded to | the accident, ran to his mother. Taking off his cap, the 
foment discontent. But the ordinary native knows j little fellow stood politely beside her for some time, 
nothing of the real issue of the agitation. It has become | waiting till she had finished @ rather long story she was 
merely a rallying cry for the spirit of disorder, the spirit | just telling. 
of hooliganism that walks abroed in Calcutta much as | Then he said: “ Mother, at your convenience, I have 
it does in the East End of London. something to tell you.” 
The agitators simply want to do away with things as | ‘* What is it 2” asked the parent approvingly. 
they are in the hope that something will result to their | |“ At your convenience, mother, Lizzie has fallen into 
advantage. They are “agin the Government” becauso | the water.” 
the Government has “ What?’ exclaimed his mother, ‘Has anyone 
no use for half-edu- —uo™” pulled her out?” 
“IT don’t know!” said the lad. 
_—_0oCc 
loophole for their LIGHTNING CALCULATIONS, 
spite in sedition and Tne pale gentleman in the Noah’s Ark frock-coat bore 
agitation. “1 down on tho red-faced, rumply-haired fellow lying across 
ee | a seat on wat down ”’ platform. 
“My friend,” he remonstrated, “did you ever reckon 
SOMETHING MISSING. up that, if you had placed the price of fas drink out at 
“ Even a painful discase may afford its possessor some | compound interest at the time of the building of Solomon’s 
crumbs of comfort,” a well-known physician once Templo, you would have three million four hundred 
remarked. and sixty thousand two hundred and eighty-four pounds ?”’ 
* An old chap, after having been afflicted for ten years The red-faced, rumply-haired man rai himself 
or more with chronic rheumatism, was persuaded to try | on one elbow. 
some medicinal baths at a well-known wateriny-place. “No,” ho replicd; “I hadn’t figured it out. But 
As the result of two months’ treatment he returned | I'm something of a calculator, all the same, and, if you 
home cured. don’t go away about one hundred and thirty-seven yards 
“© Your husband looks like a new man," said a neigh- | in nino and a half seconds, I'll hit you scventeen times, 
bour. ‘He must bo one of the happiest men alive, after | and make you see forty-two thousand one hundred and 
all those years of suffering.” ninety-six stars! I’ve just had four teeth pulled out 
““* Well, I don’t know,’ was the doubtful response of | for one pound five shillings, and you'd better go awa 
the wife. ‘He scems rather glum and unhappy. He | before the arithmetic class gets over the ropes and cal 
hasn't anything to talk about now, you know,’ ” time!” 


| his invisible boundary line into the territory of his 

Some Facts About a Little Known | | neighbour. 
Industry. | Thus it comes about that during a round of tho farm at 
this period, although you are continually battling with 


By an Old Ostrich Farmer. 


standing at point D, does the samo by the right wing. 
The quills are left in the flesh for a couple of months or f 
so, by which timo they are quite ripe and can be pulled 
out without causing the bird any pain. If the feathers 
had been left they would, in fact, fall out at this time ; a 
very slight pull, therefore, releases them, making room 
for the next crop. | 
I may add that if anyone were crucl enough to pull ; 
out these quills before they became ripe, he would himself | , . 
suffer for the act, because in such a caso the next lot of | irate papa ostriches, you are never attacked by more than 
feathers are very inferior in quality. one at a time, and you can accomplish your round in 
Plucking takes place once every year. safety by taking the following precautions: 


During the breeding season the male ostrich is very; Arm yourself with a long and stout branch of mimosa, 
well covered with thorns, and set out on your rounds. 


The angry ostrich will advance upon you, bowing and 
blowing out his neck; then he will charge you. When 
he does so, stand still, and, as he comes close with out- 
stretched neck, thrust out your thorn branch in his face, 
as shown in the third sketch. He will close his eyes and 
complete his charge blindfold, while you calmly step aside 


The correct way to repel a charging ostrich. 


— 
A INCLOSURE i=? 5 = and walk briskly forward, ready for the next attack from 
himself or his neighbour. 
% - Ihave heard a tale to the effect that a man who believed 
.) in the awe-inspiring effects of the human eye once tried to 


drive off an ostrich by staring fixedly at it. Twent 
minutes later he was found at full-length on the ground, 
with the bird sitting on him! 

The cock and hen ostrich take it in turns to sit on the 
nest, the cock going on duty at sundown, whilo at nine 
savage, and ready to attack you directly you venture | o’clock next morning the hen comes to relieve him. The 
upon the little plot of ground which he has chosen as a | ¢ggs tako six weeks to hatch, and by that time both the 
home for himself and wife. It is a remarkable thing the | parent birds are very much run down and out of 
way ostriches guard their own prescrves at this time, condition. . 
for although the ground is not divided off by any visible The young ones are taken from their parents when they 
boundaries, yet each ostrich chooses a certain patch for | are two or three days old, as the hand-reared birds are 
himself, and directly you venture thereon he is u and | tamer and easier (o manage than is the case when they are 


at you, only leaving you again when you have passed over | left with the old ones, 


A plucking inclosure. Ncte the bor B, where the operation ts 
actually carricd out. 


“ P.W.” Christmas Number next week, the extra copy will mate an excellent 
Chrisimas box for somebody. 
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: | fm Sultan! 


An Article in view of the Recent 
Berlin Swindle. 


Tne great Kopenick hoax was recently recalled by a | 
joke of a similar nature perpetrated in Berlin. 

In this case a young clerk and two confederates 
obtained an entrance into the Conference Chamber in 
the Grime Strasse, dressed in the judicial robes they 


of the rooms, and assumed the 
réle of Prussian judges. Their next move was to fill in 
a number a blank distress warrants, affix the official 
stamp of the Court, and levy them i ae the city. 

In this way they obtained £150, but suspicions 
were eventually aroused ad they were pluced under lock 
and key. 

Huge frauds 


found hanging in one 


of this description happen from 


time to time. Not so long ago a man went 
on the “spree” in Dublin. Representing him- 
self as a caterer for the Atlantic Fleet, he 


ordered from a confiding tradesman of the city 45lb. 
of bacon, four cows, seven shcep, 8cwt. of corned 
beef, and a vast quantity of other eatables, supple- 
mented by hundreds of bottles of whisky, gin, port, 
rum, stout, and beer. 

He evidently held sound 
capacity of his Majesty’s Navy. 
hoax ! 

Revenge on a Learned Society. 

Bedford was the scene of a freak similar to thisa little 
while before. ‘Ihe headmaster of one of the large 
schools there one morning found his house besiezed by 
an army of clamorous tradesmen. For an entire day 
the road Was blocked with vans. 

Caterers bearing the materials for a great banquet, 
florists with cartloads of flowers, wedding carriages 
adorned with ribbons and rosettes, made an endless 
procession past the unfortunate schoolmaster’s door. 

Finally, towards the evening, a hearse drove up, 
with all the sable trappings of a funeral cortége. 
The individual who hed sent the order for these 
things in the headmaster’s name was never dis- 
covered. 

Learned societies are frequently the object of: prac- 
tical jokers. A hoax brought off on the Society of 
Antiquaries has even “taken in” posterity. In this 
it is unique. How many people know that the upas 
tree, so frequently referred to in political speeches— 
the tree that poisons every plant growing near — 
does not exist, and never has existed? 

The Great Lunar Hoax. 


The story of the upas tree of Java was invented 
hy a savant named George Steevens, who wanted tu 
revenge himself on the Society of Antiquaries for 
refusing him a Fellowship. It was at the time 


ideas as to the eating 
And it was all a 


xtcepted by practically everybody, including Erasmus | 


Darwin, the poct, who indited an ode in its honour. 

The Royal Geographical Seciety wes once hoaxed 
hy a paper describing an imaginary exploration of 
Wrangel Land, in the Arctic regions, with its “herds 
of mastolons roaming wild,” whilst Sir John Hill 
suceceded in feoling the dignified Royal Society with 
tales of marvellous cures wrought by Bishop Berke- 
ley’s “tar-water.” 

One of the most successful practical jokes ever 
brought off, from a menctary point of view, at any 
rate, was the great Lunar Hoax, as it was called. 
This was a pamphlet descriling supposed discoveries 
by Hersche!, at the Cape. Although full of the 
most elementary blunders in astronomy and mathe- 
matics it was so plausibly written that upwards 
ef 60,000 copies were sold in a week. The author 
was the editor of a New York paper. 


Plagued by Cats. 


When Napoleon was about to be sent to St. 
Helena, the town of Chester was flooded with hand- 
bills, setting forth that many families were to accom- 
pany the British regiment which was to watch over 
the ex-Emperor, ant that, as the island was over- 
run with rats, numerous cats would be required. 
Prices from 10s. downwards were mentioned in the 
bills for cats, which prospective sellers were asked 
to leave at a certain address at a certain time. 

In response, over 3,000 cats were brought to the 
address in bags, and so great was the crowd of 
pcople that a panic ensued. Five hundred dead 
cats were taken from the river Dee next morning, 
as the sequel to a cat hunt by the boys of the town. 

The Corporaticn of Cambridge was well hoaxed 
net many years back. ‘The mayor received a tele- 
gram saying that the Sultan of Zanzibar was arriving 
by a certain train that afternoon. In solemn state 
the mayor, aldermen, councillors, town clerk, and 
n.ace-bearer procecded to the railway station and 
received three turbaned young men, 

These guests were entertained at a public banquet 
and shown over the Cniversity. Subsequently, it 
leaked out that the “illustrious visitors” were three 
undergraluates, made up for the occasion. — The 
unfortunate mayor has never heard the last of this 
Test. 


FOOTBALL JINGLES. 


WINNERS IN CONTEST No. 8. 


Betow you will find the names of the winners in 
Contest No. 8, to whom this week’s tickets have been 
sent. We continue our offer of football “ seasons,” and 
as the principal League competitions are now in a very 
interesting stage, you could not do better than enter the 
contest below, and win a football “ season.” 

In Contest No. 8, the verse which competitors were 
asked to complete was as follows : 

The junior Clerk 
a oer ft ae 
r football made; 
Oote kicked tt high 
And then, my eye 


The lines selected as the best, together with the 
names and addresses of the ten senders, are as follows : 
Bad “ form" the “ game" he played. 

G, Naytor, Nouman Vitta, Nortu Fierps, StamporD. Free season 


ticket for Stamford Town football ground, 
That clerk “His Nibs* sutveyed. 


G, Woonsurne, 127 Agincourt  AVENUB, Bevrast, Free season 
ticket fur Cliftunvile football ground. 7 
He “caught it” I'm afraid. 
Rert Gipson, 8 Garpner’s Terrack, Hesste, Yorgs, Free scason 


ticket for Hull City football ground. 
“Fim"'-ness his “ firm” displayed. 
_W. Mippreton, 33 Luse Street, WEaste, SaLFOoRD. Free ecason 
ticket for Salford foot bad] ground. 
**travelier’? he was made. 
W. Patterson, 150 Maxon Steest, Curtonvitte, Bezrast. Free 
season ticket for Cliftonville football ground. 
His“ Highness” ‘low’! was laid. 
VL. T. Actaxp, 51 Rawstorxe Street, Goswett Roap, E.C. Free 
season ticket for Chelsea footba/l ground, 
He ‘‘shot" the balustrade. 
R. Dvrpcronx, 59 Graxce Roa, West, BinkeNmEAD. Free season 
ticket for Everton football ground. 
Hlis “ form" the ‘ Board” soon weighed. 
J, Jounston, 21) LTTiR Victoria Street, Bevrast. Free scason 
ticket for Belfast. Linfield football ground. 
* Pootiwork" the “head” displayed. 
Jas. Poison, 3 McNew. Street, Epinnurcu. Froe season ticket for 
Heart of Mualotiian football ground. 
The “heed” ** footwork” displayed. 
A. Danae, 58 Acme Roap, Watrorp. Free season ticket for 
Watford football ground, 


10 Football Season 
Tickets Given Away. 
- NO ENTRANCE FEE. - 


Again we have pleasure in announcing another Foot- 
ball Jingles contest, for which Ten more Season Tickets 
for football grounds are offered. The successful com- 
petitors, it should be noted, select tickets for whatever 
ground they desire. 

All you are asked to do is to complete the Football 


' Jingle in the form below. 


When you have thought of a suitable last line for the 
unfinished Jingle, which must, of course, rhyme with 
the third line of the Jingle, write it in the space 
provided on the entry form below and fill in the name 
of the football club for whose ground you would like a 
Season Ticket. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printe.t form below or they 

will ke disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, each mus? 

be writte: oa separste entry form. 

Tho enve'ope containing the coupon or courons must be addressed 

to the Editor cf ‘* Pearson's Weekly,”’ He:r-etta Street, London, 

W.C., and must be marked “JINGLES TEN” in the top left- 

hand corner. 

3. Attempts mist arrive not later than Wednesday, December Ist. 

4. ‘Ihe Ten Sca-on Tickets will be awarded to the ten senders of the 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by 
whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration, 

5. The Editor will accept no responsibility in rezard to the loss or 
non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No correspondence will 

be centered into in conncction with the Competition, and telegrams 

will be ignored. 

The published decision is final, and competitors may only enter on 

this understanding. 


FREE ENTRY FORM. 


Said Maud M‘Gran, 
“I'll wed the man 


Who first a goal shall 
gain.” 


So one and all 


Dashed at the ball 


l agree to abide by the conditions printed above, and 
by the decision published in“ Pearson's Weekly.” 


Sigmed wreccssccssceveseceenecsces cesses enssea ces seeces 
Address ...........64. 
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I should like a season ticket for the 
sesecceeee Football Ground. 


nt 


Some Stories of England’s Greatest Inside-right. 


FooTBALL seasons come and go, but Bloomer goes on for 
ever. At any rate, he has been going on for aluost 
twenty years now, and this season will not be his last cne 
by any means. 

For he has kept up, and is keeping up, his form in a 
truly remarkable manner. At an age—he is thirty-tive 
—when most men have dropped out of the game, he i; 
still one of the best players in his position in the world : to 
is still one of the big inside-rights of League football. 

Of course he is not so speedy on the run, s@equick in 
turning, so forceful and accurate in shooting as he uscd 
to be. Nature does not permit the man in his thirties 
to do what the boy in his teens can. But for all that, lie 
is yet a consummately clever and subtle footballer. 

‘At his best he is a really beautiful player, this Bloomer. 
His footwork, his dribbling, his passing are an education 
to all young players and a silent mepronr to many older 
ones. He never rushes about wildly or aimlessly ; he 
does not see anything useful or commendable in trickiny, 
two opponents in a small circle and her the ball to a 
third; he does not hesitate to shoot if he sces half a 
chance of doing so or half a foot of space to aim at. If 
there is such a thing as football genius Bloomer was at 
the head of the queue when it was being handed out. 
Playing for Derby County at Sixteen. 

He came into big football when he was still a boy. As 
a matter of fact he was only sixteen when he played his 
first game for Derby County. His first “ chance ” camo 
out of a few words let drop by the then secretary of the 
“Rams” one Saturday morning. 

The secretary, who also had a business of his own in 
no way connected with football, was bemoaning the fact 
that he was a forward short for that day’s second eleven 
match. One of his very junior clerks overheard this 
bemoaning,” and, plucking up his courage, approached 
his employer. 

“‘ We—our club, sir, have got a jolly good forward called 
Bloomer—shall I ask him to play for you, sir?” he said. 

“ Bloomer ?” said the secretary ; ‘“‘ well, we must have 
someone, and if you think this Bloomer fellow’s any 
good at all we’d better have him. Yes, get him to come 
along, will you ?” 

“This Bloomer fellow ” was so good that he became a 
regular player for the club from that day, and until he 
went to Middlesbrough, and by the time he was twenty, he 
had gained International caps against Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland. 

Under the Wing of Goodall. 

In one respect he was lucky perhaps, and that was that 
John Goodall was a member of the Derby team. How 
much Bloomer owes to Goodall it is not possible to 
say. He would have come to the front anyhow— 
he was born to be a great footballer—but he certainly 
could not have had a better tutor than the man who is 
now managing the Watford club and breeding prize 
carrier pigeons and canaries in his spare time. 

Goodall took Bloomer under his wing—and on his wing 
—and he brought out every scrap of ability there was in 
the pale-faced, close-cropped, slightly-built youth. 
Goodall was the best partner Bloomer ever had and is 
ever likely to have, and, conversely, Bloomer was tho 
best partner Goodall ever had. 

For years these two vied with the famous Aston Villa 
pair, Charles Athersmith and John Devey, for the right 
wing supremacy of the League, and opinions still differ 
as to which were the better couple. 

It has always been a popular belief that Bloomer is a 
most difficult man to play with, that he is apt to expect 
too much from the ordinary footballer. But the idea is 
an exaggerated one. Bloomer may have chafed at 
incompetence sometimes, but he has often gone out of his 
way to help and encourage players less gifted than himself. 


Given Out as Dead. 

While he was with Derby County, he, of course, over- 
shadowed every other forward in the team, and there was 
more than a mere empty compliment in the one-time 
saying that the side consisted of “* Bloomer and the backs.” 

Season after season he was the stock English inside- 
right—he had many rivals, but no equals—and it was— 
or, rather, would have been—one of the topics of the 
match-criticism if he failed to score at least one goal. 
He has taken part in twenty-three International contests, 
and altogether his record in this connection must be 
unique where professional forwards are concerned. 

Like Mark Twain, and one or two other notable people, 
“Steve,” as he is generally called, has had the pleasure 
of denying his own decease. At the beginning of last 
season it was reported that he was dead, but, altho wh 
he was seriously ill at the time, the report was, happily 
for the great football public, somewhat “ premature.” 

Apart from football, Bloomer plays cricket quite 
creditably, but baseball is the summer game at which 
he most shines. 

As a baseball-player he is among the best on this side of 
the Atlantic, and he has frequently expressed his astonish- 
ment at the comparative unpopularity of the game here. 


Everyone who revels in mystery should read the story of Chander Rao, the Hindoo Criminal Expert, in 


this month's ROYAL MAGAZINE. 


Now on Sale. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN (continued). 
The Two Women. 


Mrs. Hott could always tell when it was Andrew who had 
opened or shut the gate, although she could not see him. That 
was not Andrew who had clicked it then, sho was sure; she could 
have sworn it. There was a deliberate fashion about the way 
in which he raised the latch and let it fali again which had 
nothing in common with the sudden, sharp click she had 
heard just then. Someone was coming who was not Andrew. 

She was, as a rule, the least nervous of women ; she could 
hurdly have continued to lead the life she did had it been 
otherwise, but that day’s happenings had sct her nerves 
all in a jangle. Sho stood there, with her hands clenched, 
scarcely daring to breathe, waiting for the first glimpso 
of tho figure coming along the path. It was a winding path, 
the garden was a large one, filled, that part of it, with bushes 
and fruit trees; there was generally an interval of several 
seconds between the opening of tho gate and Andrew’s 
coming into sight. 

Listen ! and how she listened! Whoever it was who had 
opened the gate was in a hurry; unless she erred, someone was 
ranining towards the cottage. That her perception was not 
at fault was preety shown by the figure of a woman 
cusslug running round the bend. She exclaimed at sight 
of her: 

“ Sarah Ellis!” 

It was an exclamation of relief; this was no one whom 
she feared. Then she thought of what her husband had bade 
her, not to breathe a word even to Sarah Ellis. Not ed 
was she her cousin and her most intimate life-long friend, 
but she had married her brother Tom. Tom was dead, 
Sarah was a widow, and now lived with her mother, Mrs. 
Jackson, in one of Mr. Norton’s cottages over beyond Rogate. 
That was at some distance from the Holts; yet, since Tom 
Ellis’s death, the intimacy between the women had wn 
greater rather than less. As Andrew had it, there was littlo 
they did not say to each other. Tho sight of Sarah always 
did her good ; she was glad to seo her now; but there was 
Mr. Blake asleep in the best bed, and there wero her husband’s 
words. 

Mrs. Holt, crossing to the door, hastened out to mect Sarah 
while sho was still half way along the path. She might be 
disturbed in her mind, but she knew the other so well that she 
needed but a moment’s glance to become aware that her dis- 
turbance was nothing to Sarah’s. Sho was panting, as with 
the hasto sho had made, and with something more than 
haste. At sight of Mrs. Holt she stayed, casting anxious 
glances round her. She was in no mood to offer ordinary 
grecting, seeming to be beyond all things anxious to come 
at once to the subject which had brought her. 

“ Martha, I can’t stop; I’ve come as fast as I can, and I 
shall have to go faster back again, but I felt as if I had to 
come, even if I had to run the whole way.” 

She looked as if she had run the greater part of it. Mrs. 
Holt’s impulse was to ask her in to reat ; but sho thought of 
the sleeper, and hesitated. Luckily Mrs. Ellis made it clear 
before she had a chance of speaking that she was as unwilling 
to enter as the other was to ask her in. 

“It’s no good, Martha, I can’t come in; I haven't the 
time; if I did I should stay longer than I ought, and I’ve 
got to hurry back. Can’t you como a bit of the way with 
me, and we can talk as we are going t a 

Mrs. Holt would have liked to, but how could she ? 

“ Andrew’s out; I’m expecting him cvery moment; he'll 
look to find me in; he'll be wanting his tea. I can’t come 
with you till he is back; I doubt if I'll be ablo to manago it 
then. But what’s wrong with you, Sarah. I’ve never scen 
you in such a state before ?” 

Mrs. Ellis gripped Mrs. Holt’s arm with both her hands, 
and coming closer to her, whispered in her car : 

“ Martha, Mrs. Blake is at our place, and she is dying.” 

“Sarah!” 

“It's Gospel truth, as truc as that you and I are standing 
here.” - 

“ But I don’t understand.” 

“No more do I, not even yet I don’t, and that’s what 
frightens me. You'll not say a word to anyone about my 
having told you, not even to Andrew.” 

“I don't find it easy to keep things from him, and I don’t 
like to either.” 

“I know you don’t, but you'll have to kcep this till I 
give you leave. I didn’t ought to have told you, but I had 
to tell someone. I'd have gone out of my mind if I'd had to 
keep it to myself much longer, and thero wasn’t anyone 
else but you I could tell. Martha, if sho dies it will be 
because she’s killed herself, or because someone's killed her.” 

“Sarah!” 

“It’s true, as truo as Gospel. And there's all the countr 
looking for her, and Mr. Blake, I’m told, half out of his mind, 
and there’s no one knows she’s at our place, dying, except 
mother, and me, and Bryan Norton.” 

“Bryan Norton? How comes she in your place 2? And 
how comes he to know ?” 

In broken, almost incoherent phrases Sarah Ellis told the 
tale, to which Mrs. Holt listened with eyes which grew wider 
and wider open. Tho wifo in such a plight in one cottage, 
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the husband in another, and 
that beautiful house standing 
yo did it mean? 
Although the tale was such a 
strange one, it did not takelong 
to tcll, as Mrs. Ellis told it. 
No doubt under other circum. 
stances tho narration would 
havo been the occupation of a 
whole day; it was an examplo 
of how much meaning women 
can cram into a few words, if 
it pleases them. 

arah Ellis did not stay a 
quarter of an hour, probably 
not moro than ten minutes; 
in that short space of time 
she managed to givo Mrs. Holt 
a very sufficient notion of the 
state of affairs at her mother’s 
cottage—the stato of affairs, that is, from her own point of 
view ; sho had made the tragedy, which she saw coming, at 
least as plain to Mrs. Ho!t as it was to herself. 

“Mr. Norton, he made me promisc to tcll no one, so don’t 
you say anything, even to Andrew. Mr. Norton's that 
sort that if he found out I'd been talking when he'd told mo 
not to, he’d have us out of the cottage, and stop what ho 
ives juatier straight away. Then what would become 
of us ? 

“T'll say nothing, even to Andrew, till you give me Icave. 
But, Sarah, if she dics, what then?” 

“Martha, the doctor himself is in two minds; she may 
be dying, and she mayn’t; I can sce that he’s not sure, and 
I’m not sure. You know there's a many I'vo seen dic; 
I can tell when death is coming better than a young man like 
him can, whether he's a doctor or no; and I tell you I'm not 
sure, and I'm afraid. The moment I am sure I shall como 
to you again ; it may be to-night, it may be to-morrow, 
it may be any time; but, if I do come, if I do come—it won't 
be very long first—then I shall want you to tell Andrew—I 
shall tell him myself; I’ve more faith in Andrew than in any 
man I know.” 

“ You've causo to; in any timo of trouble I'd trust him, 
next to God.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT. 
At Dawn of Day. 

Mrs. Hort bade Sarah Ellis ‘‘ Good-bye” at the gate; 
she ventured so far, though she dared to go no farther. 
When she returned to tho houso sho gently opened the door 
of tho sleeper’s room and stole on tip-toe to his bedside. 
How quietly he slept ; sho was sure that his slecp was dream- 
less, that his was perfect rest. Would it not bo better, almost, 
she asked herself, that ho should sleep for ever ? To what 
would he awake? Who had done this thing to his wifo 
which had brought her to death’s door, which would, maybe, 
send her through it ? 

She was, of course, familiar with somo of the tales which 
were being told; she had heard it more than whispered 
that thero had been a furious quarrel between tho husband 
and the wife. What had he done to her as a finish to their 
quarrel? If he had not done it with his own hand, was he 
not the cause? And then the man who had been found in 
the fish-pond? It was not strange that ho had tried to 
destroy himself with these offences on his soul. Would it 
not be better for all concerned if he never woke again ? 

She went back to her sermon, appreciating its meaning 
less even than before. She constrained herself to keep her 
eyes upon the page, for she had a notion that sho might 
gain that from the printed words which would enable her 
to look through the cloud which had all at once enveloped 
her to God’s clear sky beyond. 

But her hope remained unrealised ; she might keep her 
eyes fastened on the page, she could not compel her brain 
to grasp what she saw there. Her mind was occupied with 
the tale she had heard from Sarah Ellis; the slecper filled 
what little thero was left of it. 

When Andrew returned, he found her full of dark fore- 
bodings, which were made all tho darker because sho was 
able to say nothing of them to him; until the night came, 
and then all was told. 

George Blake was still asleep when tho keeper and his 
wife retired to rest; they kept carly hours. ‘e summer, 
if Holt had had his way, he would have gone to bed with the 
sun and been up with its rising. 

At that scason of the year young pheasants wero just 
coming into the world ; at Tho Beeches a large number of 
them were brought up by hand ; their nurseries were in tho 
special charge of tho under-keepers, whose duty it was to 
keep watch and ward over them by night as well as by day. 
It was Holt’s custom sometimes to go round by night, 
without warning, to sce if the guardians were at their posts. 
He sect forth on such a round in the small hours of that 
Monday morning, leaving his wife to finish the night alone. 
Before going ho looked in on Mr. Blake, to find him still 
at rest. 

When Holt returned the dawn was just breaking in tho 
sky. As ho nearcd his cottage his keen cars caught an 
unwonted sound ; at that hour someone was abroad besides 
himself. Voices were proceeding from his cottage, He 
quickened his pace. Tho voices became more audible with 
cach step ho took ; he recognised the speaker. 

“ Tt’s Sarah Ellis and Martha ; now what's in the wind 2?" 

At the open cottage door ho fount them in animated 
conversation. The figuro of a woman with a shawl over her 
head, whom he recognised as Mrs. Ellis, was talking to his 
wife, who was standing in the keen morning air in a state of 
considerable undress. 

“Sarah Ellis,’ demanded Holt as he came striding down 
the path, “ what does this mean? What brings you here at 
this time of the morning ?” 

The answer came quickly cnough, though it was one which 
took him back. 

“ Androw, Mrs. Blake's at our place, dying.” 

Sho dropped her voice as she uttered the last word. He 
inquired what she meant. 
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she was in, and the haste she had nace. 
at her. 


do. 


lamp nor candle ; 
There in the half light stood George Blake, just as he had 
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““T was over in the afternoon; I told Martha all about 


it then.” 


He glanced at his wife. 
“She didn’t say a word to me.” 
“ She was quite right ; [told her not to ; but T told her that 


if Mrs. Blake got worse 'd come and tell you myself, She 
is worse, she’s dying.” 


Her breath coming in little gusts showed the agitation 
The keeper stared 


“You two women may know what you're talking about, 


I don't; what do you mean by saying that Mrs, Blake's 
at your place and that she’s dying ?” 


“Tecan't stop to tell you now, I can't ; mother’s all alono 


with her; I don't know where Mr. Norton is, I didn’t dare 
go to the honsc to ask. 


The doctor is a stranger to me ; Tdon't 
kuow where he lives; he always comes with Mr. Norton. 
When T saw that there was a change, I didn’t know what to 
I thought the best thing woutl be for ino to come to 
you; you'll understand better than me. Andrew, Mr. Blako 
did ought to be told. 

“Mr. Norton, be says not, and Mrs. Blake, she says not, but 
Tsay ves. Seems to me that if she was to dic, and Mr. Blake 
wasn't to know, with his heart breaking all the time for news 
of her, he’d never forgive him, and Id never forgive myself 
cither. Andrew, Mr. Blake did ought to know; don’t you 
think he ought to know? Couldn't you go round tothe 
house and tell him?” . 

The keeper and his wife exchanged looks; their thoughts 
wero with the occupant of their best bed. The wife, leaning 
forward, whispered in her husvand’s car, echoing her cousin's 
words. 

* Andrew, he did ought to know.’ 

The complexity of the position moved the keeper to a 
sudden show of anger; he saw more sides of the question 
than they did. 

“Woman, do you think I don't know that he ought to 
know? But who's to tell him?” 

In his warmth Holt had raised his voico much louder 
than ho had intended. An unexpected answer came from 
within, in the form of a scrics of questions. 

“ What's all this going on? Who is that chattcring away 
at this time of night ? Holt, is that your voice ?”” 

The spcaker was George Blake. Sinee his slumbers had 
nearly lasted the clock round, it was not unlikely that, having 
slept his sleep pretty well right out, it needed very little to 
rouse him; that licthe the conversation at the doorway had 
supplied. The trio eyed cach other: fora moment cach was 
at a loss for words. Mr. Blake spoke again. . 

“Is that you, Helt? What has happened? Dida't 


’ 


you hear me asking ?” 


This time Holt answered. 
“Yes, Mr. Blake, I did, and it’s not a very easy thing, 


sir. for me to te!l you.” 


The keeper stepped into the house. There waa neither 
tho sun was not yet up in the heavens. 


risen out of bed. 

“ Not casy to tell me? Holt, what’s—what’s wrong ? 

As the keeper had said, it was indeed not easy to tell him ; 
but, somehow, il was done between them. As Blake listened 
it became clear that the rest had dons him good ; outwardly 
at least he had become more like his usual self; his wearicd 
brain had become less wearied, he was quick to grasp the 
meaning of all they had to tell him. 

“Young Norton brought ber to you on Thursday after- 
noon ?” 

The question was addresscd to Sarah Ellis, and it was she 
who answered. 

“ Yes, sir, and a dreadful sight she was ; I never see nothing 
like it, never; and she so lovely. Sho was that faint and 
weak, I thought at ‘irst that she was dead ; and, in spite of 
what the doctor said, or Mr. Norton either, sho’s been near 
to death’s door ever since ; and now—she's going.” 

Certainly, Georgs Blake was calm; however his heart 
might have becn thumping against his ribs. 

“TH get into my clothes, and Holt you go down to the 
house and tell them to let me have a motor up at once, Tho 
ground is dry ; thoy’ll be able to bring it through the woods. 
Why do you hesitate ?” 

“Excuse me, sir, but the police are down at the house.” 

“The police! At the house! What are they doing 
there 2? Surely, Watson hasn't sent for the police 2” 

“JT don't know about Mr. Watson, sir, but Mr. Cox did.” 

“Cox. What the dic.ens busincss had Cox to do a thing 
like that?” 

© Begging your pardon, sir, but might I speak a word 
with you in your hedroont 2” 

Mr. Blake Iced the way back into the room in which he had 
spent the day; while he put himself into his clothes, Holt 
gave him an idea of what the situation really was, so far as 
he knew it. Mr. Blake’s amazement was as genuine as it 
was great, to Andrew Holt’s profound relief. He had feared— 
he dared not think what. To hear George Blake's whole- 
hearted expressions of surpriso at the idea that anyone 
could have supposed that he was guilty of the crime which 
had been committed did the keeper good ; he became rapidly 
convinced that whoever might be responsible for Edgar 
Halsey's presence in the fish-pond it was not his master. 

“So the blackguard was drowned, was he? I'm afraid, 
Andrew, that it served him right; and, between ourselves, 
I did very nearly throw him in, but the man told me he could 
swim. When I threatened to throw him in he told) me, 
jeeringly, that he was like a duck in the water, that if I did 
do it he'd make me pay for his ducking.” 

“Tt doesn’t look as if there was much of a duck about him, 
Why, he was within a foot of the shore when they found him.”’ 

“But, Holt, even a man who can swim may be drownet 
within a foot or two of the shore. Thero are plenty of weeds 
in the fish-pond.” 

The keeper thought of what had happened earlier which 
had gone to show that even a strong swimmer might be 
drowned, if he had set his mind on it. 

“T ean tell you this, Holt, that, whoever threw the man 
infto the water. I didn't; but. all the same, if the police ary 
down at the house, and have got the idea in their heads that 
you say they have, it may be just as well that they shouldnt 
joarn my whereabouts until—until it suits me. Til do with- 
out a car; Ill walk to Rogite. I feel as if I could walk 
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almort as fast as a car could carry me, and you shall walk 
with me; you can travel. Do you know wkere the place is?” 

“* As well as I know where my own house is.” 

“Then send that woman back and tell her we will follow.” 

They did more than follow, the two men. Sarah Ellis 
was sent back alone, and made what haste she could ; she 
had not gone very far before the two men caught and passed 
her. They had both of them been great walkers in their 
day, but though neither was any longer in his first youth, 
they had never gone over the ground quicker than they 
covered those five miles then. 

The sun had risen; there was that haze in the air which 
the sunrise tometimes seems to bring ; but in spite of the haze 
there was a glow which is a to be found in the first dawn 
of a fine tay. They spoke little ; the little that was said 
was or. topi7s which were remote from the one with which, 
no doubt, both their minds were filled. Blake asked how the 
young birds were doing, if they were feeding well, if they 
promised to be strong on the wing. When, crossing the 
stile, they got on to the Rogate property, Blake pointed out 
how parched the fields were looking, how much in want of rain. 

“Is this the only way to the house ?” he asked, struck 
by its roughness. ‘‘ Isn't there a road by which vehicles 
can get to the house ?” 

“There's a cart track ; I haven't becn along it this many 
a dAy, bul it used to be a pretty bad one.” 

* Have we much farther to go?” 

Holt detected a catching in the speaker's voice, and knew 
that, as he had suspected all along, this show of calmness 
was the merest vencer—that behind it the man was like a 
seething volcano. : 

* We are within a quarter of a mile—maybe a trifle less.” 

“That's good.’ Then Mr. Blake put what seemed to the 
keeper—coming from him—to be a curious question. 
* Anirew, have you ever quarrclled with your wife ?” 

A grin wrinkled the keeper's dour features. A sensc of 
humour was not his strongest point; he smiled with 
difficulty. As might have been expected from the man, in 
his reply there was a homely wisdom. 

“Were there ever two men who lived together who didn’t 
quarrel—whiles 2? Why shouldn't it be the same with a man 
and a woman? Do you think, sir, that marriage changes 
human nature? But if the two men are of the right stuff, 
their quarrel’s soon over, and maybe they're better friends. 
It's the same with a man and a woman—the quarrel’s for- 
gotten when it’s donc—they're none the worse for it. It’s 
only fools whos lives are spoilt by such trumpery stuff as 
quarrels.” 

George Blake was still; it might have been because he 
was considering the keeper's words. Presently Holt spoke 
again. 

me There’s the place, sir ; yon house among the trees.” 

In spite of himsclf, something happened to Mr. Blake 
which made him tremble from head to foot; there was a 
sudden swimming in his head, so that the world scemed to be 
reeling round him. He not only had to stand still; he had 
to grip his companion’s arm to keep himself from falling. 

“You've been going too fast, sir; you'd better eit down 
awhile and rest.” 

The expression of concern on the speaker's face was so 
sincere that, for some cause, when Blake became conscious 
of it, it seemed to tickle him, and even to move him to a 
wintry smile. He shook his head ; it was yet a moment or 
two before he was able to speak ; and when the words came 
they were strange ones. 

“Andrew, in the days of old they used to ask a thing of 
God, and used to promise that if the thing was granted they 
would raise, on the spot on which the petition had been 
offered, a monument which should be a proof to all men of 
God’s infinite mercy and grace. If the petition which is in 
my heart is granted, what monument, Andrew, ought I to 
raise ?” 

The man's words were almost as strange as the master’s. 

“1’ve always been taught, sir, that God makes no bargains ; 
that what He gives is given without payment and without 
thought of price. What God gives He gives for nothing.” 

“If He will only give me onc thing now !” answered Blake. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE, 
Together. 


SHE was in such a state of weakness that it was not easy 
to tell when she passed from consciousness to delirium, or 
ack again. She lay so inert that were it not for the occasional 
twitchings of the fingers which lay outside the coverlet, one 
might have supposed that shc had lost all powcr of movement. 
Only in that one respect had she shown signs of active life— 
she would not keep her hands inside the bed. 

With the exception of her hands she had stayed motionless 
for more than four-and-twenty hours, sometimes with her 
eycs open, sometimes with them shut ; and every now and 
then she would utter words aloud, but whether she supposed 
hersclf to be speaking to some particular person, or expressed 
anconsciously the thoughts of her wandering mind, it was not 
easy to determine. 

Th one regard she was fortunate ; her mind seemed, for the 
most part, to be dwelling on pleasant themes. They say that 
when we are near the end a merciful hand not infrequently 
blots out those things which, in health, we do not find it easy 
to forget. Perhaps it was so with her. She had never 
looked more beautiful. She always had been remarkable 
for the purity of her expression: now something had come 
into her hee which made her loveliness seem almost unearthly. 
‘Nhe two women, Mrs. Jackson and her daughter, had watched 
this something coming with an increasing scnsc of awe ; they 
knew what it portended. 

The pvor are more familiar with death than the rich; 
tiey come oftener into close contact with it; so that to the 
woman in the cottage it is apt to be a less dreadful spectacle, 
ina physical sense, than to the lady in the great house. 

Old Mrs. Jackson had been by so many death-beds that 
they had almost become to her the commonplaces of existence. 
Her chicf concern in this case was not that the woman was 
dying in the full pride of her beauty, and in what should have 
been the prime of her life ; she had secn that sort of thing 
20 often among women of her own class that she counted it 
ag nothing; what she feared was that death might come 
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while she was alone with her. That was a conclusion dis- 
tinctly not to be desired. : 

Why did Sarah not make more haste ?_ Why did the doctor 
not come—or even that harum-scarum Mr. Norton ? 

It was he who had put them in this pickle. A nice to-do 
there might be if, before someone were to come, she was dead. 
Suppose Sarah’s errand proved not to bo fruitless, and Mr. 
Blake came to find her gonce—what then? Would he not 
pe all tho blame upon their shoulders for having kept her 

iding-place hidden in obedience to young Norton’s orders ? 

She kept fidgeting from the bed to the door, and back 
again. There was not a sound outside—not a soul in sight ; 
and each time she went back to the bed she feared to find 
the fatal moment had come, and that the shadow of death 
was already stealing into the room, 

Such strange, disconnected sentences kept coming from the 
poor thing’s lips; it troubled Mrs. Jackson to have to hear 
them. One thing she said over and over again, and had 
kept on saying it ever since this state had come upon her : 

“Oh, how I did love him! ” 

She would say those six small words, and then stay still. 
Whether or no she knew what she was saying, Mrs. Jackson 
could not make sure ; her mind was evidently dwelling on a 
single theme, on which, judging from her tone and the look 
upon her face, she was content to dwcil. Sometimcs the 
sentence took a slightly varied form. 

“If I could only have made him underst\nd how much I 
loved him!” 

On this Mrs. Jackson commented after a fashjon of her own. 

“ There’s many a one has said that, my dear, wt they cither 
er do get them to understand or understanding comes too 
late.” 

Whether the woman in the bed heard, or, hearing, if the 
words conveyed to her any meaning, was not plain. 

** Oh, how I did love him!” 

The same refrain—again, and again, and again. All at 
once she startled Mrs. Jackson by asking a coherent question. 

“ Will it be very long before it’s day ?” 

The old woman looked round at her, still not very sure 
if she knew what she had said. 

“Why, my dear, the day is close at hand.” 

It scemed clear that this time she understood ; her next 
words seemed to show it. 

** T hope it will be fine.” 

“Why, my dear, it will be a beauty of a day ; there’s not 
been a cloud all night, and now thcre’s a glow in the sky which 
means it will be glorious. Are you fering easier, ma’am ? 
Is there anything I can do for you? Here’s the stuff the 
doctor left—it’s time you took some.” 

The exquisite lips were pressed more closely together, 
as if the suggestion were distasteful. ‘* Well, well, my dear, 
you shan’t ; I've small faith in doctors’ stuff myself. But 
you did ought to have something ; it’s hours and hours since 
you had bite or sup. Let me give you something, if ‘tis 
but a drop of the brandy Mr. Norton brought.” 

But the lips said no, and the old woman acquiesced in the 

refusal. The doctor had laid it down as a positive injunction 
that before all clse the patient was not to be worried. He had 
said, speaking more plainly than he might have done had he 
been an older practitioner, that this was a case in which 
medicine could do little ; the recovery, if it came, would take a 
shape with which doctors had nothing to do. 
: The minutes stole by. Would Sarah never come? Or— 
anyone? Mrs. Jackson liked the look of her less than ever ; 
to the old woman the few words she had unexpectedly uttered 
were charged with the most mysterious meaning. Was the 
day close at hand? Yes, indeed; the unending day. Or 
was it the unending night ? 

Presently a still stranger thing happened. She moved in 
bed ; for the first time since she had been laid in it, and with 
a sudden convulsive movement she turned right round. 

““My dear!” 

There was a look on her face which the old woman saw 
with something more than amazement—a look of intelligence 
which had not been on it since she had been inside that house. 
Her eyes were wide opcn ; she seemed to be gazing at some- 
thing which was hidden from the other. 

“Listen! There’s someone speaking.” 

Although advanced in years, Mrs. Jackson’s hearing was 
as good as ever; she listened—there was not a sound. It 
her policy in such cases not to contradict ; she humoured 

er. 

“* Whose voice do you think you hear, my dear ?” 

The reply, and the manner in which it was spoken, took the 
old lady completely aback. 

“oe George ! ” 

She positively raised herself a little in bed. Mrs. Jackson 
took it that some new form of delirium was approaching, 
prefacing the end. 

“Who is George ?” 

The other’s behaviour, which came as a sort of rejoinder, 
scattered, as it were, the old woman’s wits in all directions. 
The other not onl? raised herself up a little, she sat straight 
up in bed, and a change came into her face which would have 
startled a wiser person than the one beside her. What 
looked very like perception as well as intelligence had come 
back to her a!l in an instant, as by a sort of miracle. 

“ It’s my husband—it was his voice, I heard him speaking— 
it’s George! WhatamItodo? Oh, what shall Ido?” 

It seemed incredible to Mrs. Jackson that strength could 
have come back to her like this, in a flash, from nowhere ; 
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and yet there was no mistaking the fact that both in her voice 
and in her manner there was strength altogether bevond 
anything shoe had hitherto shown. : 

She was shaking, not with weakness, but with excitement 
and agitation ; something all at once had touched her in the 
very depths of her being, so that, as from some secret fount, 
there had sprung up in her a new consciousness of life. It 
was Mrs. Jackson who had become a weakling now; after 
all, she was old, this thing which was taking place before her 
eyes was as incomprehensible as it was unlooked for. It 
was not strange that in her trembling bewilderment she was 
at a loss what to say or do; she was oppressed by an ceriv 
feeling that before her eyes one had risen from the dead. 

The woman’s conduct in the bed grew more and more 
astounding; she turned to Mrs. Jackson as with actual 
anger, demanding of her she knew not what. 

“Can’t you help me? Don't you hear me asking vou 
what I’m to do? It’s my husband—I mean it’s Geore 
Blake. He's coming hcre; I heard his voice. He musti't 
find me—he'll kill me ; I tell you, he'll kill me if he finds me 
here! What am I to do?” 

The astonished Mrs. Jackson tricd to stammer somethine, 
though what it was even she could probably not have said ; 
but the sight of the patient showing an inclination to get out 
of bed did move her to articulate speech. 

‘“* My dear, you mustn’t do that! My dear, my dear!” 

- The other gripped her convwsively by both her shoulders, 
and in the grip there was sts-ngth which was surprising in 
one who just now seemed too weak to move. 


“Hide me! Do you hear? You must hide me! You 
mustn't let him find me here—you mustn’t let him! He's 
coming! Toll me, where am I to hide ?” 

“But, my dear, who's coming? Therc’s no one!” 

But in that the old woman proved to be at fault. Even 


as she spoke footsteps were heard without ; somcone tapped 
at the front door ; it was opened. A voice said ; 

“ Mrs. Jackson !’” 

The old woman recognised the voice. 

“It’s Andrew Holt ; thank God, Sarah’s brought him.” 

The steps entered the house, the steps of two persons. 
Mrs. Jackson had recognised the speaker by his voice ; her 
companion recognised one of those who had entered by his 
footsteps, with a sudden show of frenzy which frightened the 
old lady out of her few remaining wits. 

“It's George! It’s George! Don't let him find me 
here! Don’t! Don’t! Dont!” 

But he did find her, and that while the words were still 
trembling on her lips. The door opened, George Blake came 
in. What the woman in the bel, in her sudden strange 
hysteria, had feared would happen, she only knew. 


(Another long instalment next weck.) 
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DULY WARNED. 

“Hattro! Hallo!” shouted the fireman, answering 
the frantic telephone summons. 

“Are you there?”? came back, in swect, feminine 
tones. 

“o Yes.”? 

“Who is it ?” 

“The fire-station.” ' 

“T wish to say that my front garden——” 

“ This is the F-I-R-E-station you’ve got!” 

“Yes; I know. My front garden runs along the side 
of the Bigflames’ house. Now, only to-day I sprinkled 
some fine new grass-seed on my lawn——” 

“This ain’t a gardencr’s!” roared the fireman. 

“IT know! J know! I KNOW! But I want to say 
that as my garden is my particular pride——” 

“ Wot’s it all got to do with us?” 

“Oh, well, the Bigflames asked me to tell you that their 
house was on fire, so don’t let your nasty firemen 
trample——” 

But he was gone! 

ang § eee 

“ Quits has had a story accepted at last,” remarked a 
journalist to a colleague. 

‘Surely not,”’ was the rejoinder. 

“Yes. He went home at two o’clock this morning with 
an awful yarn, and his wife believed it.”* 


comme freee 


“Youna man”—it was her father who spokc— 

ee you've been calling on Maria pretty regular, haven’t 
ou ? 

mi Yes, sir.” 

“Every Sunday night for two years 2?" 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, I want to know what your intentions are !” 

“ Why, sir, my intentions are honourable—but remote.” 
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TENDER AT LAST. 

TuE visitors at Mrs. Pincher’s select boarding-houso 
at Winkleton had at last become too much even for the 
wily landlady. No day passed without a perfect diatribe 
of complaint from one or other of the lodgers. 

In desperation, she descended to hold a council of war 
with Sarah Agatha, her cook, scullery-maid, housemaid, 
chambermaid, and bottle-washer combined. 

“You just let me give ’em a piece of your old boots 
to-morrer for dinner, instead of the meat,” the cook 
migrate 

n due course, the leather was placed before the guests. 

“You have changed your butcher?” asked Sportful 
Charles. 

““No; same butcher,” replied Mrs. P. patronisingly. 
“Ts not the meat to your liking ? ” 

“Indeed it is!’ he replied, toying with a dclicato 
portion of sole. “This is the tenderest piece of meat 
we have had for weeks ! * 


“Be your own Policeman,” an article containing some valuable defence tricke which every girl should learn, 
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ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY 


Devotes His Altterntiicn and Humour to the Art of 
the Hypnctiser. 


WE have heard a good deal about hypnotism of late. 
and many people must be anxious to t-y it for themselves, 
You know what it is, don’t you? You first catch 
our subject and then you make the necessary ** passes,” 
and he falls into a deep shumber and is no Jonger responsi! ile 
for his actions. Very often you must mect people who 
are like that, but they have not all been hypnotised. 
In many cas¢s it’s their natural state. 

The great secret of hypnotism is to have a steady eye 
and a strong will. As soon as you begin to hypnotise 
your man you must not take your eye from his till he 
shows signs of going to sleep. Don’t, for instance, 
allow your mind to wander to his watch chain, as you 
wonder whether it is real gold or not, and whether he 
would miss it directly he woke up or not till next day. 
Many a promising hypnotist has Jost his chances in life 
by grabbing at the spoil too scon. 

When the head of the subject drops on his chest it 
will appear that the experiment has succeeded. But 
even ea you must proceed with caution by putting to 
him some guestion of grave moment and carefully noting 
his reply. You might, for instance, ask him to lend you 
a sovereign till Saturday, and if he says he will be only too 
pleased, you will know that he is no longer in his right 
mind, and that you can proceed with the next stage of the 
experiment. 

If, however, in reply to your question he asks you 
whether you are going off your head, you will know that 
he is still very wide awake indeed, and requires a good deal 
of careful handling. 


Don't Remove Your Valuables. 

There are some people who cannot he hypnotised under 
any circumstances. They are quite willing to let you try 
your luck, knowing all the time you will never succeed. 

Personally I dislike the kind of man who says he would 
like to be hypnotised, and then wakes up suddenly and 
ostentatiously removes his diamond scarf-pin for fear 
it should be mislaid in the rush. A thing like that shows 
a want of confidence in the hypnotiser, and unless your 
subject is prepared to trust you completely you will 
never succeed in sending him to sleep. 

When once your subject is “off,” however, he will 
usually be quite under your control, and if you ask him 
to hand you over his valuables he will do so with positive 
cheerfulness, and even tell you where he keeps the rest 
of his moncy and how you can get at it. Iam studying 
hypnotism just now as diligently as I can. It seems to 
me that it beats working all to fits. 

A good test as to whether your victim is under your 
control or not is to offer him a tallow candle and tell him 
it is a cigar. He will then bite the tip off and ask for a 
match. 

Cases have been known in which the act of biting off 
the end of the candle has brought the victim back to 
himself with a sudden jerk, and as soon as he opens his 
eyes and finds what you have been making him do, there 
is just a chance that he may be very rude about it. 

And then, again, it sometimes happens that, from some 
cause that science has not quite satisfactorily explained, 
the person hypnotised does not come completely under 
the control of the operator. 

A Sleepy Subject. 

There was a rather awkward case the other day where 
a hypnotiser was experimenting in a drawing-room 
in the West End before a distinguished company. The 
young man who had been hypnotised suddenly observed 
that he felt frightfully sleepy and was going to bed, and 
he had got his coat and waistcoat off before he could 
be awakened and brought back to his company manners. 

The ordinary hypnotiser must always act very 
promptly. Directly his victim is asleep he must be told 
that he nas no will of his own, but must obey his master 
in all things. If this precaution is nct promptly taken 
the victim may begin to dream and commence to act 
upon the fancies that come into his brain. . 

For instance, suppose you have succeeded in putting 
to sleep a man about twice your own size, and are trying 
to think up some way of making him look cheap before 
the girls. iT he thinks of something first, there is a danger 
that he will be master of the situation. 

He will get up all at once and rs that he is a well- 
known heavy-weight champion and that you and he are 
having ten rounds for a purse of fifty pounds and half the 
gate money. And while you are trying to understand 
what language he is speaking he will have caught you a 
nasty clipper under the ear, and will be imploring you 
to hold your face up so that he can smash it into pulp. 

It is therefore as well for the hypnotiser to make eure 
that the door behind him is wide open and that he has a 
clear run, in case the question of his mastery over his 
victim should be disputed by that gentleman himself. 

Some people say that there is no danger in hypnotism, 
while others contend that, on the contra@y, it is not a ganic 
for everyone to play at. You see, when you have 
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succeeded in getting your man off to sleep, you have 
always got to wake him up again. 

Nothing is more disconcerting to the average hypnotisi 
than to find that the slecper absolutely refuses to wake 
at the word of command, but remains sleeping on like a 
log of wood. What is to be done in such a case ? 

Well, a book I once read on the subject says that the 
first thing for the hypnotiser to do is to keep cool. Don’t 
lose your presence of mind. Explain to the horrified 
company around you that you must run upstairs and get 
your patent magnet which never fails, and as soon as 
you are outside the room you must make a bolt for the 
front door and get over to New York as quickly as you can. 

Never lose your presence of mind for a minute, what- 
ever you do, or else one of the compary will have you by 
the scruff of the neck in two minutes, and you will have 
the handcuffs on you before you know where you are. 

It is generally assumed that, when a man has been 
hypnotised and has not been awakened by the same influ- 
ence that sent him to sleep, he will gradually fall into a 
natural slumber and wake up in due course of his own 
accord, but a raw amateur cannot afford to take a risk 
of that kind, and I know of no better way of settling the 
trouble than a hurried visit to some country where 
extradition laws are not yet in force. 

Many people want to know what is the use of hypnotism, 
and while, of course, we cannot help pitying their ignorance, 
we will always do our best to explain. 1 mean, if it isn’t 
any use to know that a man with a diamond ring and a 
fat watch chain is absolutely at your mercy, and that 
when he wakes up he will be under the impression that he 
gave you the articles for a birthday present of his own 
free will—well, what’s the use of anything ? 

Teeth Extracted Painlessly. 

As a matter of fact, science has already found a use 
for hypnotism. There was an enterprising dentist once 
who tried hypnotising his patients instead of giving them 
laughing gas, but the scheme didn’t work very well. 

He sent his patient to slecp and then got his grippers to 
work on the offending molar, and told the patient that he 
was peacefully asleep and therefore could not feel any 
pain. The patient replied in abrupt and emphatic terms 
that the dentist was not speaking the truth, as he was 
suffering agony, and, as it is selfish to keep a thing to our- 
selves the patient got up and gave the dentist a fecling of 
pain as well. 

As soon as the dentist could open his eye and had got 
his ear out of splints he took to using laughing gas again, 
and for the moment hypnotism is out of favour in dentists’ 
parlours. 

Another curious freak of science in reference to hypno- 
tism was what was known as the transference of pain. By 
hypnotising a couple of people it was claimed that a 
troublesome and painful complaint could be transferred 
from one to the other quite easily. 

You might be suffering from acute neuralgia, for in- 
stance, while your friend Brown might be in the very best 
of health. The hypnotist would pass his hand over you 
and then command the pain to leave you and go into Mr. 
Brown. And then you would wake up feeling bright and 
jolly, while Brown would be writhing in agony on the 
hearth-rug. 

After a few experiments of this kind, however, it was 
found that this new boon to humanity was not all that it 
was cracked up to be. The number of people willing to 
bear toothache for someone else was found to be ex- 
tremely limited; and if a doctor managed to transfer 
rheumatism from one of his patients to a hitherto healthy 
person, without the knowledge of the latter at the time, 
the doctor could only attend to his business after that 
under police protection. 

It would seem, therefore, that if you have an ambition 
to become a hypnotist you should lose no time in strenu- 
ously trying to acquire some other and less exciting 
hobby. It is the only way. 
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AMUSING HER. 

“ Yrs, our little four-year-old is such a comfort, and such 
a help to me,” said Mrs. Ritchie to a lady caller. “* Why, 
he can take care of his baby sister as well as any nurse. 
He is in the next room now, playing with little Dorothy. 
Tl call him—Wal-ter !” 

“Yeth, ma.” 

“ Are you taking care of little sister ?” 

“ Yeth, ma.” 

‘“* What are you doing, Walter ?” 

“Oh, I’m playin’ I’m a barber, an’ I’m shavin’ ’er wif 
pa’s razor.” 

——s { o—_—_ 
POLITENESS. 

TueEy were at a dinner, and the dainties were on the 
table. 

“Will you have tart or pudding?” asked papa of 
Tommy. 

“Tart,” said Tommy promptly. 

His father sighed as he recalled the many lessons on 
manners he had given the boy. 

“Tart, what ?”? he quericd kindly. 

But Tommy’s eyes were glucd on the pastry. 

“Tart, what ?” was asked sharply this time. 

“Tart first!’? answered Tommy triumphantly. 
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THE WORLD KNOWS ANTIPON 
AND WHAT IT CAN DO. 


A Permanent Cure for Corpulency ; not 
a Mere Temporary Weight-Reducer. 


Travellers to any part of our British dominions, or on 
the Continent of Europe and further abroad, know the 
high repnte in which Antipon is heldas the one great 
remedy for the permanent cure of obesity. Antipon is 
to be had everywhere. Very many enthusiastic testi- 
monials reach the Antipon Company from overseas; not 
a few of them being from well-known medical men, such 
as Dr. Ricciardi, the eminent French physician, who is 
never tired of reiterating his high praise of Antipon, 
which he invariably prescribes in cases of obesity. Ves, 
the world knows Antipon and what it cun do; its fame 
increases every day. 

To class Antipon as a meve tcinporary weight-reducer 
would be anerror and an injustice. Antipon reduces 
weight in every case of obesity, of course, but the rcduc- 
tion 13 @ permanent one, the reason being that Antipon 
cradicatcs the tendency to make a lot too much fat. What 
other remedy can do that ? One can starve away fat for 
a time, until waning strength clamours against the 
unnatural sapping of vitality ; one can take drugs galore, 
and sweat and exercise oneself with exhausting gymnus- 
tics—but none of these things will curc the disease of 
obesity. With the cessation of these abuses the fat 
comes back in excessive quantity, as before. 

Root out the discase—that’s what has to be done; and 
Antipon is the sure means of dving it. 


Stout Lady (to hersel/) ; ‘°° Twoild be the 
height of folly not to try Antipon now 
r,.——— is such a strong advocate for it.” 


Then, again, consider this: Antipon is the re- 
strengthening trentment par excellence. It is tonic and 
stimulating in the highest degree, and has a truly 
remarkable recuperative effect on the whole system, but 
especially benefits the digestive apparatus; appetite is 
greatly improved, and the increased amount of whole- 
some food enjoyed is properly assimilated. We have 
seen that Antipon obliterates the tendency to develop 
fat to excess; therefore food need not be shunned ; quite 
the contrary. It will not again conduce to fatty excess, 
but it will make new blood, and so cause a great new 
development of muscular tissue. The nervous system 
will be refortified; mental and physical energy will very 
soon be all that they should be. 

The return to normal weight is accompanied by 
renewed beauty of form; the limbs are firm ind strong 
and admirably moulded. The skin regains purity and 
clearness, and the complexion the rosy beauty of 
perfect health. 

As regards the rate of reduction, much depends on 
the severity of the obesity; but the decrease never dis- 
appoints. There is a decrease of from 8oz. to 3)b. within 
the first day and night. Then day by day there is 
a satisfactory difference until normality is quite 
recovered, when the treatment may forthwith cease. 
Sometimes a single bottle of Antipon proves sufficient ; 
but in cases of long-neglected or very pronounced 
obesity it would be absurd to expect iin immediate 
recovery of symmetry and beauty. 

Stout readers cannot be too often warned against the 
danger of obesity. The grozs deposits of internal fat 
have a terrible clogging effect on the vital organs. The 
heart, especially, is affected by this excess of fatty 
matter. Beware of fatty degeneration of the heart. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by 
Chemists, Stores, etc.; or, may be had (on remitting 
amount), carriage pats privately packed, direct, from 
the Antipon Co., Olmar Strect, London, 8.E. 
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~gome Popular Tunes that this Year's Pantomime 
goers are sure to Enjoy. 


PantommMeE-cozrRs are to be well looked after this 
Christmas in the matter of songs, quite a large number 
of catchy tunes and amusing or pretty verses, with 
haunting choruses, having been prepared for their enter- 
tainment. 

A song that will be sung at every pantomime in the 
country, and is sure tobe a popular success, is Miss Florrie 
Forde’s Isle of Man ditty, “‘Has Anybody Here Seen 
Kelly?" This will be sung by Miss Forde herself in the 
Theatre Royal pantomime, Leeds, and begins as foliows : 
Kelly and his sweetheart wore a very pleasant smile 
As, bent upon a holiday, they went from Mona’s Isle ; 
They landed safe in London, but, alas ! it’s sad to say, 
Poor Kelly lost his little girl up Piccadilly way. 

She searched for him in vain, and then, of course, began to 
fret, 
And this is the appeal she made to ev’ryone she met: 


Chorus. ' 
Has anybody here seen Kelly ? K-E double L-Y. 
Has anybody here seen Kelly ? (Find him if you can !) 
He’s as bad as old Antonio—lcft me on my own.-i-o ; 
Has anybody here scen Kelly? Kelly from the Isle of 
Man! 


G. H. Elliott's Coon Song. 

Another popular favourite will be Mr. G. H. Elliott's 
latest success, ‘‘I Used to Sigh for the Silvery Moon,” 
which ho will sing in the Humpty Dumpty pantomime 
at Bristol. The chorus, which is set to a delightful 
refrain, runs like this: 

I used to sigh for the silvery moon, 

I used to sigh for ma coal-black coon, 

I used to spoon in the bright moonlight, 

And when the moon was out of sight, 

I used to sing to my Mandy Lou, 

Ma heart is sad, but ma love is true. 

I’ve changed that tune—we were wed in June, 
We've a new moon now, it’s a honey-moon, 


“One of the Girls.” 

One of the finest Principal Boy songs of the coming 
pantomime season should be ‘One of the Girls,” the 
words of which aro distinctly amusing. Here is the first 
verse and chorus: 

Billic Brown once studied at a scientific school, 

To touch his education up and prove he was no fool. 

He mastered every subject and his failures were but few, 

He was very fond of study and the lady students too. 

When Brown at last was leaving schcol the master said with 
glee, 

“ You must take some little souvenir, then you'll remember 
me.” 

Said Brown, ‘‘ You're very kind, and just for old timo’s 


sake, 
If it’s all the same to you, sir, I would really like to take: 


Chorus. 
* One of the girls, one of the girls, who has got the goo-goo 
smile, 
One of the girls, one of the girls, who will love me all the 
while, 
One little girl, one little girl, with the latest corkscrew curl, 
I don’t want twenty, one for me is plenty, just a little 
girlie, girlie girl.” 


A Delightful Ditty. 

A song that will lend itself to very pretty lighting and 
floral efiects will be Miss Madge Temple's delightfully 
dainty ditty, ‘Little Golden Daffodil.” A field of 
daffodils lit up with glow lamps, or big bunches of the 
flower with girls’ heads peeping through will provide 
a picturesque background for this song which has been 
secured by all the leading pantomime managers in the 
country. The opening verse and chorus run like this : 

By a silvery stream, ‘neath the sun’s soft gleam, 
Stood a youth and maiden true ; 

And he sighed “ Sweetheart, though we have to part 
I will always think of you. 

Take this simple flower, it will prove love’s power 
When I’m far across the sea, 

My heart will yearn for a swift return, 
I know you'll think of me. 


Chorus. : 
This littie golden daffodil I bring to show I love you still, 
Tis but a modest gift, sweetheart, to seal our love though 
we must part ; 
This little flower of golden hue will prove my heart is 
ever true. 
If love were gold the world I’d share with you, my lady fair.” 


Of course, the coming Christmas season would not he 
complete without an acroplane song, and “ Poor Aunt 
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Jane" will probably be one of the most popular of this 
type of ditty. Some of the adventures of the daring 
lady are thus recorded : 

a daring deeds and nerves of steel I'd like to back Aunt 

ane, 

She’s got the nerve to try and fly a home-made aeroplane, 
At golf and other manly sports she really is a treat, 

At motor spins and Channel swims the champions she can 


beat ; 

Before the Frenchman flew from France or Cody came 
down flop, ; 

She'd fallen fifty thousand times and made the record drop. 


Chorus. 
Poor Aunt Jane, poet Aunt Jane, 
Will go flying in her aeroplane, 
When the works go smash, 
Then you'll hear a crash, 
And down with a wallop tumbles poor Aunt Jane. 


A tomime song which is certain to be particularly 
popular in the north of England is “ The Girl in the Clogs 
and Shawl.” The words of the chorus are : 

In her clogs and her shawl, little clogs, little shawl, 

She looks tine, and she’s mine, all mine. 
Other girls, other girls may be fairy-like and tall, 
But I'd rather be busy with my little Lizzie, 
Tho girl in the clogs and shawl. 


At Drury Lane Miss Marie George will probably score 
a big success with her new song, “It Looks to me Like 
a Big Night To-night,” while at the same house Mr. Wilkie 
Bard’s “ Come up in my Balloon ” is a fine number which 
should quickly find favour with the audience on Boxing 
Night. fou - 

ee ee Set 
SUCH IS FAME, 

A younc man returned to the country village where he 
was born, after having successfully worked his way up 
to a desirable Government office. 

“* I suppose the people here, Thomas, have heard of the 
honour that has been conferred on me?” he inquired 
of one of his old friends. 

“Yes, they have,” was the gratifying reply. 

‘“* And what,” said the man of fame eagerly, ‘‘ what do 
they say about it, Thomas ?” 

“They don’t say anything,” replied Thomas; “ they 
just laugh.” 

+t 

“T ENJOY a@ quiet smoke,” said a man to a fellow- 
passenger on the express.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, moving across the com- 
partment, “ you will never be troubled with crowds while 
you smoke cigars of that brand.” 


—- $s —_ 
THE MAN AND HIS WORK, 


I HAVEN'T much faith in the man that complains 
Of the work he has chosen to do. 

He's lazy or clse he’s deficient in brains, 
And maybe a hypocrite too. 

He's likely to cheat, he’s likely to rob, 

Away with the man who finds fault with his job. 


But give me the man with the sun in his face, 
And the shadows al! dancing behind, 
Who can meet his reverses with calmness and grace, 
And never forgets to be kind ; 
For whether he’s wiclding a sceptre or swab. 
I have faith in the man who’s in love with his job. 
— 

“Au!” said Mr. Barnes, the tragedian, “ the people 
are gradually coming to recognise my talent. I have 
hopes yet of their entire friendliness.” 

“1d like to know why ?” said the new stage hand as 
he swept up the stuff from the stage. 

“This year thcy are throwing boiled potatoes at me. 
Last year, my good fellow, they threw them raw.” 


ee ee 
NOW WE KNOW. 


A MAN was buying a tie, and carefully laid aside one or 
two as not worthy of further consideration. The salesman 
icked out one of the rejected and placed it in a separate 
x, which prompted the buyer to ask if it had been placed 
with those he was looking at by mistake. . 

“Oh, no!’ was the response, ‘‘ but we have orders 
when five or six men turn down a tie as they look over a 
box to take it out and put it aside.” 

“Then what becomes of it ?” 

“ We sell them to women who come in here to buy tics 
for men.” 


—— 
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Wi MM A Tale of a Terrible Mistake. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


“ My prospects are blighted,” said Slater as ho flung 
himself into the most comfortable chair in the smoking- 
room, and then added fiercely, ‘“* blighted by twelve pounds 
of sloppy, pink anatomy and a miscellaneous collection 
of white linen and lace! Ugh!” 

“You mean a baby ?”’ suggested Tracy, who had had 
some experience by presenting a silver mug to an infant, 
thereby qualifying himself as a godfather. 

“J do mean a baby,” said Slater, in dangeroasly calm 
tones, and then gave his frank opinion of babies in general, 
and one baby in particular. 

Tracy, feeling his responsible position, rose hurriedly 
and left the club, Ewens, who was somewhat sensitive, 
coughed loudly. 

“Explain,” said I, when Slater was compelled through 
lack of breath to wind up his discourse. 

Slater started again, having had time to think up a fow 
more adjectives, and Ewens moved to a distant corner 
of the room. 

I filled my pipe and lit it. Slater broke off and looked 
at me. I was staring into the fire—we had that part of 
the room to ourselves. There was an awkward silence. 

“It’s the Mathers’ youngster,” said Slater. 

I continued to smoke. 

* You know Mather?” 

I shook my head. 

“Young but most influential; one of my best clicnts; 
that is to say, he was—now——” 

“ What's the trouble ?” I asked hurriedly, for Slater's 
lurid commentary was becoming familiar. 

“Trouble! Good Heavens! Listen here. Last 
night I met Mather in Holborn. ‘ Sorry I can’t stop now,’ 
he said; ‘I’m a father, you know—want toget home to the 
wife and kiddie ; she’s the most——’ then he went on with 
the usual drivel for half an hour, and finally asked me 
to go to see tho infant phenomenon and incidentally to 
talk business.” 

“You went?” 

“ Yes, I went,” said Slater shortly. “ went to my doom 
like a lamb to tho slaughter. Ugh!” 

There was another silenco; Slater’s lips were moving. 

“Do you know anything about babies ?” he demanded 
suddenly. 

“No,” I admitted, “except that you are expected te 
nurse them when you call, and it is unwise to term a 
wriggling infant ‘ it.’” 

“Oh! I knew that long ago,” said Slater contemptuously! 
“1 asked Mather its—the name, and as Gladys mani 
scarcely be chosen for a boy I was on safe ground there. 
Further, I knew that I should bo expected to go into 
raptures over the thing, and rehearsed it last night in my 
diggings. I must have looked an awful ass.” 

I agreed. 

“ But not half such an ass as I made of myself this 
afternoon,” he said. 

“Did you drop it—her ?” I inquired carelessly. 

Slater laughed scornfully. 

“ Listen,” he said. “I went into the drawing-room, 
there was Mather and his wife, and sitting near them 
was & nurse, evidently just in from a walk, holding 
fairly presentable bundle, not so much face and clothes 
as usual, but something approaching a human being on a 
small scale. I shook hands with Mather and his wife, 
bowed to the nurse, and then turned quickly to the baby. 
“*What a fine child!’ I said, bending over it, ‘ the 
image of her mother, and yet, by George! t ere’s & likeness 
to you, old man. She’s got your eyes. I’m not much of a 
judge, you know, but I don’t think I’ve seen 8 rettier 
or better developed baby in my life. Really, if I hadn’t 
got a touch of rheumatism in my arms I should like to 
nurse her; she’s such a jolly kid that she even appeals to 
an unromantic bachelor like myself.’ What do you think 
of that, eh?” 

“ Marvellous!” said I: ‘‘ Surely after that there could 
be no——” 

“ Wait !’’ said Slater. ‘ When I had finished, I looked 
round for the approving smiles. I saw dark looks. Mrs. 
Mather was crimson, the nurse seemed on the point of 
hysterics, and Mather was scowling. 

“ He touched me on the arm. 

“ ‘It's a pity you can’t stop to tea,’ he said, forcibly 
leading me towards the door; then as we got outside he 
added, ‘ or you would have been able to see our baby.’ 

““* Your baby!’ I gasped. ‘Why, I’ve just——’ 

“¢That awkward bundle of humanity,’ said Mather 
shoftly, ‘ is the infant son of the Brownes’, the case which 
our nurse last attended; she brought it in to show us how 
much better our——’ 

“* But where is your baby?’ I asked wildly, as he 
opened the front door. 

“¢ Upstairs,’ said Mather shortly. ‘ By the way, my 
wife detests the Brownes, so I’m afraid—— 

“I understood. I daren’t face Mather for a month 
at least, and then it will be too late for what I want out 
of him. What I say about babies is——” 

oa was still talking about babies when I left hix, by 
the firs. 


A true stozsy of Red Indian warfare appears in the December ROYAL MAGAZINE, now on sale. It fs intensely thrilling. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 2, 1909. 
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Our Darkest Month. 


Atnoven December is the darkest and, not in- 
frequently, the foggiest month in the year, it is not by 
any means the coldest. Its mean temperature is 39-7, 
and January’s average temperature is more than a degree 
lower. 


; ‘a= Some Interesting Features of 


The celebrations of December are, of course, mostly | 


associated with Christmas, but the month holds the record 
of the year for saints’ apie and holy days. Amongst the 
former is that of St. Nicholas, which occurs on the 11th. 
We have erroneously adopted this geutleman—who was 
born in Asia Minor and died Bishop of Myra in a.p. 326— 


as the patron saint of Christmas, calling him by his | 


Dutch name of Santa Klaus ; but he is not regarded merely 
as Father Christmas on the Continent. 

Amongst other things he is the patron saint of Russia, 
and in that country his day is observed when it oceurs, 
instead of being confused —as it is by us—with Christmas 
Eve. 

Yarmouth’'s Sprat Banquet. 

December is quite an important month to the inhabi- 
tants of Great Yarmouth, for on or about the 15th that 
tuwn of bloaters turns its attention to a smaller fish, and 
holds its famous sprat banquet. At this historic feast 
every course consists of sprats—boiled, baked, grilled, and 
fried, aud served in every conceivable manner. 

The 12th of December is “ Stir up* Sunday. On this 
date, according to ancient tradition, all those who would 
be lucky during the coming year must pay a visit to the 
kitchen and give at least one stir to the mixture which, 
in a fortnight’s time, will grace the festive board in the 
guise of Christmas pudding. 

Colchester still maintains a curious custom at midnizht 


on the Ist of every December, when the town crier parades | 


the streets on behalf of the poor, ringing his bell, and 
reciting these words: ‘Cold December has come in; poor 
men’s clothes are very thin; trees are bare, the birds are 
mute, hot pot and toast will very well suit. God save 
the King.” 

The Ist of December also has the honour of being 
Queen Alexandra’s birthday, and though one finds it 
almost a difficult thing to credit, she will this year reach 
the age of sixty-five. 

It was on the 25th of December in the year 1838 that 


(ee ee 


——$<$_—_____—_—_ 


Qucen Victoria became engaged to the late Prince Consort, 
whose death occurred on the 14th of the month in 1S61. 
And it may be remembered that it is to Prince Albert we 
owe the introduction into this country of the Christmas 
tree. 

It is possible, even in December, to gather a meagre 
bunch of wildflowers, but the chrysanthemum is the 
most plentiful flower in gardens, greenhouses, and shops. 
Towards the end of the month, however, the beautiful 
white hellebore, or Christmas roze, lifts its buds almost 
from the bare ground, and one good root will continue to 
throw up blooms till February. 

Some shrubs, such as the Jaurestinus and strawberry 
arbutus, come into bloom, and the latter ripens its berries 
in company with the deep red of the holly and the delicate 
gicenizh-white of the mistletoe ; but, generally speaking, 
| December’s gardens louk woefully bare. 

Wild birds become tame birds in the cold days of 
December. The first sign of hard times comes with the 
congregation of starlings, blackbi:ds and snipe along the 
banks of rivers and streams, where they probe the frozen 
mud in search of food. This occupation is one in which the 
longest Dill secures the biggest meal, for the coveted 
worms lurk just below the level of the frost, and the 
starling may be able tu reach them when the blackbirds 
fail, while the snipe may satisfy their hunger while the 
starlings starve. 

By the middle of December most of our winter guests 
have settled down to their new surroundings, but ploughing 
operations in the fields cause constant. strife between our 
native skylarks and the alien variety. 

The homes of the former are ruthlessly destroyed by 
the ploughshare, and the immigranis, who have wisely 
made their home in the newer grass-lands, hotly contest 
the right of the homeless to invade their colony. 

The sparrows, finding the night temperatures of 
December too cold for solitary slumber, invite numerous 
friends to keep them company in the ivy against the 
kitchen chimney, while moorhens [frequently seek their 
repose just inside the mouth of a convenient rabbit hole. 

In December the blue tits, which came to us frum 
| Norway in November, begin to find this country, in its 
turn. tou cold for them, and they hover in large flocks along 
the south coast waiting for a northerly wind to help them 
across the Channel into France. 

Cnats and other insects emerge from their hiding- 
| places on the warmer days of December to gambol in the 
feeble sunshine, but their efforts are half-hearted at best, 
and they are lucky to get home again alive. 

The stoat is both alert and active in December, for 
famine amongst the birds means food in plenty for him ; 
and December nights are full of excitement for the fox, 
who spends them in foraging around the chicken-runs, 
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The lizards, the common snakes, the vipers, and the 
slow-worms are all underground and abed in December, 
and the frogs are cosy and somnolent at the bottom of 
the horse-ponds. The frog cares nothing for frost. He 
freezes and thaws at intervals with perfect equanimity 
during his long winter sleep, and wakes up not a penny the 
worse when the warm weather returns. 

In the midnight sky the most conspicuous of all the 
fixed stars during December is Sirius, which occupies @ 
south-south-east direction near the horizon. Sirius is the 
principal star in the Canis Major constellation, and is 
perfectly white, though it has been asserted that some 
centuries ago it was of a pronounced reddish tinge. 

Even through an ordinary telescope Sirius appears 
exceedingly bright, and this is not surprising, since its 
light is equal in intensity to the combined light of 324 
stars of the sixth macnitude. 


|OUT NEXT FRIDAY. 


Our Double Christmas Number. Price 2d.. 
You should order your copy now. | 


MUSIC SWEET. 


Towarps the end of an examination in music in a 
school to the north of the Tweed the inspector, wishing 
to leave a good impression behind him, offered a prize 
of sixpence to the boy who gave him the best answer 
to the following question : 

“Which is the sweetest instrument ?”* 

Among the eager faces the inspector particularly 
noticed one boy raising his hand, and muttering : 

* Please, sir; please, sir !’* as he excitedly endeavoured 
to attract his attention. 

“ Well, Sandy, what is it ?”? he asked. 

“ Please, sir, a tofly whistle,” was the reply. 

The inspector, much amused, awarded Sandy the 
prize. 

—_—_—_o4<—___—_ 

Smita: “See Jones over there laughing so heartily. 
Somebody must have told him a funny story.” 

Brown: “ More likely Jones told it himself.” 


—_— rio 


Matp (who has answered the door-bell herself): 
“George, you must not come into this house to-night. 
If you love me, darling, fly at once, and do not let my 
father discover your presence.” 

George (tragically): ‘Oh, Maud, my darling, what 
serpent has entered our Eden to wreck our happiness ? 
Speak, Maud, speak!” 

Maud (tearfully) ‘ Father has just had the gas bill.” 


50 AWFUL RUNNING 
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Every Sore Perfectly Healed. 


bl lee plight of Mrs. M. McNeill, who for years struggled to 
attend to her family of young children while suffering 
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from badly-ulcerated legs, will strike a sympathetic note 
in many a mother’s heart. At her home, 16 Harriet St., 
Rutherglen, Glasgow, Mrs. McNeill gave a Glasgow 
reporter a full account of her case. 

‘IT began to have trouble with my legs four years ago,’’ she said, “and 
lost many a night’s sleep through the aching and burning pain. The skin 
bocame so weak that sores appeared all over both legs, and on other parts of 
my body as well. I was often unable to leave my bed for weeks at atime. 

“* After abont two years of useless treatment with ointments, I went to the 
Glasgow Western Infirmary. Tl.e doctore there told me I had blood. 
poisoning. I attended the Infirmary for @ long time as out-patient, and 
used the ointments I got each week, but in spite of every kindness 
and attention I was in constant pain, At one time or another I had 
50 ulcers on me, A 

«« After being obliged to give up the Infirmary treatment, I tried a 
spec‘alist in Rutherglen. He advised complete rest and hospital treat- 
ment, but I couldn’t leave my five children altogcther, so I got my 
eldest girl to look after the house, and engaged a nurse toattend to me. 

For several months the nurse did her utmost to get me better, but 
failed to heal the ulcers, or ease the throbbing, burning pain. 

“*T determined not to pre in, however, and after reading of a caso 
of bad leg which Zam-Buk had cured, I decided to try the balm. Mino 
was a very bad case, but Zam-Buk was very soothing and quickly 
reduced the inflammation and drew the poison from the sores. ‘Tho 
bie holes the ulcers made in my legs filled up with solid flesh, and were then 
covered with a new, healthy skin. My perseverance with Zam-Buk was well 
rewarded by a complete cure of both legs, and to-day I can trathfully say Tr ZAM BUK 
that my legs are as well and strong as ever.” y . 


Zam-Buk never fails to cure the worst cases of eczema, piles, ulcers, ringrcorm, scalp 
diseases, chapped hands and chilbluins, or to heal cuts, bruises, sprains, hurns, seals, 
and festering tounds. 2°, Ud., or 


Zam-Buk is sold by cheini-ts tn three sizes af Is, 13d., 2¢, 
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HER MISTAKE. 

“Now you don’t need to tell 
me who this gentleman is,” 
cried Miss P:unger in her usual 
headlong gush, when one day she came upon Jones and 

v respectably dressed stranger talking together in the 
street. ‘This gentleman is your brother, Mr. Jones. I 
2aa see the likeness between you at a glance.” 

“Pardon me!” retorted Jones stiffly. ‘ This—er— 
gentleman is Rafferty, the rag-and-bone man, in his best 
zlothes, trying vainly to induce me to lend him a shilling 
aiter spending his old-age pension in half a day.” 

SOC 

Lumps : “‘ When a man says he can manage his wife, 
what <loes he mean ?”’ 

Humps : * He means he can make her do anything she 
wants to.” 


Host ; “‘ Have you seen the wedding gifts, old man?” 


| 
SoCo | 
Guest : “ No, not yet.” | 


Host: ‘ Well, wait » moment. I'll get one of the 
detectives to escort you.” 
__OCc 


Boarder : “ What’s for breakfast ? Hope it’s not ham 
and eggs again.” . 

Servant : “ No, sir, not ham and eggs this mornin’.” 

Boarder: *‘ Thank goodness! What is it ?” 


Servant ; “ Ham.” 
COC 


MARRIAGE IMPOSSIBLE. 

Millionaire: “So you want to marry my daughter. 
But you don’t know her.” . 

Impecunious Count ; “ But I will get a kind friend to 
introduce me.” 

M. : “ But you have never seen her.” 

1. C. :* [have seen you, her father, whom she probably 
resembles.” 

M. : “‘ But you don’t love her.” 

I. C.: “What matters that? I but want to marry 
her.” 
M. : “ But you can’t marry her ; there is an insuperable 
obstacle to your marrying her.” 


I. C.: “There are no insuperable obstacles to my 
determination.” 
M. (chuckling) : ‘‘ Here is one—I haven't a daughter !”’ 


>_< 
Teacher : “‘ What is a barbarian ?”* 
Pupil; “ A man who cuts hair, sir!” 
OC 
The Stranger : “ And who are the Murphys’ ancestors ?"” 
Mr. Murphy: “ Ancestors! What's that?” 
The Stranger: “1 mean, who do the Murphys spring 


from ?” 
Mr. Murphy: “The Murphys spring from uo one. 


“Sir, could you give me a little assistance 2?” said the | They spring at thim!”” 


weary wayfarer. ‘I don’t know where my next meal is 
coming from.” 
“Neithee do I,” replied 
individual. ‘My cook left this morning, too. 
COC 


FREAKISH. 


A GENTLEMAN who had just returned from 
Africa brought home with him a negro as 
his servant. The darkey® had always been 
used to hot countries, and had never seen 
water in its solid form as ice. One morning he 
came into his master’s room, carrying a large 
picce of ice, and exclaimed : 

“See, master, what a large piece of glass I 
have found.” 

His master, by way of joke, told him to put 
it in the oven to dry. Very soon he came 
back, carrying the partly-melted ice, and saying: 

_ “See, master, this is the queerest glass J ever 
saw; the more I dry it the wetter it gets.” 
_—_0Cc 

“ How are you, old man—feeling well ?” 

“ Do you really care o rap?” 

“Not a rap. I merely asked out of @ 
politeness which I see was quite thrown away." 


COC 


the prosperous-looking 


“Papa!” 
“Yes, my dear.” 
“Who was Cinderella ?” 


COC 


PALMISTRY EXTRAORDINARY. 


“Why, Cinderella, my child, was the first 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec, 2, 1909. 


EASILY LICKED. 


THE railway carriage was 
packed with people whose 
destination was the nearest station 
to the football ground. There were all sorts and con- 
ditions, and, of course, the inevitable pair of ‘‘ would-be 
champion footballers.”* 

After talking ‘“‘at™ the company for an almost 
unendurable period, one of them said to the other: 

“Do you recollect the year when we carried all beforo 
us, and finished up by lickin’ Everton ? ” 

Ere the other could reply an old chap in the corner 
snap out: 

“Aye, I can fancy you licking Everton. The only 
Everton you ever licked,was bought at the toffee shop !”* 


OC 


He: “ Wonder why it is they always speak of the 
‘ blushing bride.’ ?” 

She: “ Nothing very remarkable about it, considering 
the kind of men most women marry.” 


COCO 


Tar: “On my last voyage I saw waves one hundred 
feet high!” 

Spar: “I've been a sailor forty year, and never seen 
em over forty.” 

Tar: “P’raps not! But everything is higher now 
than it used to be, mate!” 


>_—_OCHX 


The Woman-Hater : ‘Can you explain why it is that a 
woman hardly ever thanks a man for giving her his seat ir 
the tube ?” 

The Man-Hater : “ Easily, sir ! 
ever gets the chance.” 

COC 


Mother (to daughter): “I hear that young man that 
calls on you has the reputation of being very fast and 
forward. Tho next time he calls I’ll see him myself.” 

Mabe: “Oh, you needn’t bother, ma! Although 
what you've heard is right, he’s the fastest forward our 
town football team has ever had.” 


>_——_oc 
THE PERFORMER. 


SnE was just a shopping lady, and she was signalling 
the tram-car in the orthodox fashion of her sex ; but it 
rolled on, and did not come to a halt until eight people 
had shouted “ Hi!’ and six small boys had had an 
impromptu competition in shrill whistling. 

Then ghe glared at the conductor, boiling over with 
indignation. 

“Why didn’t you stop the car for me?” 

“How was I to know you wanted to get 
on?” 

“ Didn’t you see me swinging my arms, and 


It’s because she hardly 


jumping up and down and waving my 
umbrella ? ” 
“Of course. Could anyone help seeing 


you? The whole street was looking at you.” 
“Then why didn’t you stop when you saw 
me?” 


woman to get a No. 4 foot into a No. 2 shoe, I 


believe.” 
o_0C 


“Ma,” said the little boy, “‘ will you let mo 


Too Skilful Palmist ; “* This deep line of destiny is most remark. 
able. It shows that sumething connected with the sea has made, or will 
make, a strong impression on you.” 

The Subiect: “ You are rigit; that is the scar from a gash I made 


“ T thought you were dancing to an organ!” 


SOC 
New Bride: ‘‘Mamma says she does not think 


take baby out in the perambulator? Bob 
Carr an’ Billy Pitt an’ me, we're goin* 
‘to play at a railway accident. The peram- 
bulator is to be the: train, an’ baby’s to be the 
passenger who's pitched out on his head, an’ he 8 to be 
- gaved from being run over by another train just in time. 
Three hours later, when the baby was safely in bed, the 
little boy was released from the coal-cellar. 


lOc 
Two wretched-looking tramps wero brought before a 
taagistrate. . 
Addressing the worse-looking of the two, he said: 


“ Where do you live?” 

“‘ Nowhere, sir.” 

* And where do you live?” addressing the second. 
I’ve got the room above him, your worship.” 


>_SOCoe< 


MOLLIFYING. 


Tue lad stood twisting his cap uneasily and gaping at 
his prospective employer, while his mother volubly set 
forth his peculiar virtues. He had done his standards at 
the Council school, he was strong, and he'd been well 
brought up, though she said it as shouldn't. 

She had looked for him beginning a little better than an 
errand boy at seven shillings a week; but. somehow, work 
wasn’t easy to get for lads, and seven shillings was at tho 
worst seven shillings. ‘“‘ And four shillings more than I 
began with,” gruffly, but not unkindly, said the 
employer. 

“Well, I think I’ll let him come,” said the mother. 
“If he only does as well as you've done, I shall be more 
than content. I’m sure I look forward to his occupying 
your place some day, sir,” and she curtseyed her way 
out, leaving the lad staring. 

Presently he found specch : 

“ Begging your pardon, sir; but I hope you'll take no 
notice of mother. She’s a silly old duffer! I really 
ain’t como here meaning to take your job away, sir; 
aud I hope you'll not fecl uneasy because of mo.” 


After a day of worry and toil; It’s so refreshing to read the ROYAL, 


when opening oysters.” 7 


BOSH ! 


Sreve was very badly in love, and had sat up till tho 
wee sma’ hours, composing the following lines :— 
“ Beautiful one, with eyes so blue, 
Oh! how my fond heart sighs for you ! 
Sweet spirit, listen to me now, 
Hear once again my ardent vow.” 

He turned out about three yards of this soul-inspiring | 
verse, and sent it to the object of his admiration, with a 
request that she would express an opinion on its merits. 
This is what he received : 

“Dear Steve.—I do not like to hurt your feelings, 
but if you will read the initial letters of your first four lines 
downward, I may say that they express my sentiments 
exactly.” 

COC 

Husband : ‘‘ Have you done your best to economise thi8 
month, Mary, as I requested ? " 

Wife: “Oh, yes; 1 spoke to the grocer, the butcher, 
and the landlord, and got them to put off presenting their 
bills until next month.” 

_—_ OC 
BEHIND THE TIMES. 


A BURLY tramp entered a London East-end shelter one 
cold night. 

“ Kin ye gi’ me a bed 2?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the superintendent. 
strip, and take a bath.” 

“A bath!” said the tramp, making a wry face, : 

iy Yes.” 

‘ With cold water ?”" 


“Go downstairs, 


“T don’t think!’ said the tramp. He turned up his 
collar to depart again. ‘‘ They told me,” he explained, 
as he opened the door, “that this was a hup-to-date 
place where they bathed ye with a vacuum cleaner 


we will ever quarrel as she and papa do,” 
Groom : ‘‘ Never, dearest.” 
New Bride: ‘“‘No; she says you will be 
much easier to manage than papa was."* 


>_—_o0Cc<- 


He : “ When I get interested in a subject, I don’t stop 
till I have embraced it thoroughly.” 
She : ‘“ How perfectly delightful ! 
that I am an interesting subject ?"” 


ar a Oe 


“TI Tox I shall go on the Continent.” 
* How the dickens can you afford to?™ 
“T can’t; but I can afford to think.” 


>_—_oceX 


She (indignantly) : “ You had no business to kiss 
me! 
He ; “ But it wasn’t business ; it was pleasure,” 


>_—_0cCcH< 


PA AND THE QUESTION. 

Youne Mr. Charles was plainly embarrassed, and Misa 
Smith knew what was coming, or thought she did. 

‘“ Er—Miss Smith,”* he said feverishly, “could I—or 
see your father for a moment or two?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Charles!’ and, excusing herself, she 
swept from the room. 

Presently the old man came in, and, after a short 
conversation with Mr. Charles, he stepped to the door, 
and summoned his daughter. . 

Mr. Charles, whose face was radiant, said: ‘“ As I have 
a long ride before me, I think I will say ‘ Good night !'* 

“ Oh, paged pleaded the girl immediately her lover 
disappeared. ‘‘ Did he—did you——” 

oy did |" broke in the old man. 

His daughter fell on his neck and kissed him. He held 
her at arm’s length. 

“I did,” he repeated; “I lent him fourpence to get 
home with—that was what he wanted me for."* 


Do—do you consider 
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Jeecordead in Bhyme, 


A BLACK HEN’S PLAINT. 
[The National Poultry Organisation Society has issued 
ised white 
ck hen.— 


RAFFLES IN REAL LIFE. 
Us goer Papo fasteg sy that 4 — nig» criminal 
9 in 6a myt rime, says, 18 
jad sordid and vulgar, and there ts no romance tics 
wlth tt.—Daily Press.) 
SoouNDREL in evening dress ! 
You who without distress 
ig out of every mess 
tless in credit, 
Thon h on the theatre board 
as your deeds applaud, 
ly, you're quite a fraud ; 
Melville has said it. 


an appeal to the public on behalf of the de 
shelled egg—principally the product of the 
Daily Paper.) 

On, why should I 

Be doomed to die 

Ps ge my feat ’t brown ? 
’re just as 

In point of ol z 
As any in the town, 


I’m black, I know, 
But, even so, 
You'll grant it’s not 
my fault ; 
And colour’s not 
A fatal blot— 
My eggs are worth 
their salt. 


Practical thieves, in fact, 
When they set out to act, 
-. Haven't a bit of 
: tact, 
ra even civil; 
All the nice cou 
Which on the jaees we 
As fowls to eat 
We can’t be beat, 
And if you wipe us 
out, ee dl 
You'lk never find 


see, 
Melville declares to be 
Nothing but drivel. 


4) When in a nasty 
fright, Another kind 
Reader, you're roused To equal us throughout. 
at night 


That it is hard 
To be debarred 

From life, you can’t deny 3 
Do not expect to find So, for our breed 


Someone polite and I intercede— 
kind Our eggs be  preatiedd to buy 


By an unwonted light 
Round your room 
darting, 


Asking if you would mind 
+ With your keys parting. A DOUBTFUL UL BLESSING. 
[4 German scientist has discovered an anti- 
rapidly cures fatigue.—Daily Paper.] 
Once when, a wreck, at close of day 
I staggered homeward from the fray, 
Worn-out with worry. and the strain 
Of plenteous toil for little gain, 


Rather instead, I fear, 
Falling « more likely hear 
upon your ear 
Words os this rude t 
“ Nah, then, old sleepy jaws, 
Bung out them keys o’ yours, 
Or I shall shove my paws 
On to yer food-pipe!” 


Dear Amy, with affecting care, 
Drew to the hearth a large arm-chair ; 


Forth from its lair at 


ragged 
The anti-toxin ; 


She squirts it blithely 


Extreme fatigue, my 
I find is 


‘“* Musical 
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We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don't want the sketches. Address 


your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


And sweetly, as becomes a bride, 
Placed pipe and slippers at my side. 


To-day, in vain the cry “I'm fagged } 8 


at once is 
d ed 
wild 


with glee 


into me. 


old excuse 

not tho 
slightest use ; 
Evenings ” 
now annoy 

My soul, and “ bridge’ * has slaughtered joy, 


OUR FRETFUL FASHIONS. 
[Oh, the tyranny of clothes !—Daily Paper.] 
Wirn wicked words I must confess 
1 hate the tyranny of dress ; 
Oh, to recall 
The days when folk were happy in 
Their own, er something 
else’s, skin, 
And that was all! 
Now ladies’ hats on tram 


or ’bus 
Injure ie aie and if you 


They dean with scorn: 
S “Where was the man 
ea\— brangh uP, my dear ? 
wie. What vile, ucated 
ey sphero 


pes. e adorn 2°? 


Do we sit down? All 
comforts cease, 
The action spoils the trouser’s crease 
And bags their knees ; 
When, when shall we arise to buri* 
Our plaguey garments, and return 
To comfort, please ? * 


they are not new clients. 
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What further proof is it possible 
to offer any inquirer or dealing client : 
(1) that our recommendations are given 
to benefit our clients ; (2) that clients 
materially benefit by following those 
recommendations ; and (3) that it is 
necessary to fill up and send in without 
delay an Application Form ? 


Please forward me (as my name is not alrea ly on your books 


(Please write cf-thectly.) 


£295,280. 


Every Single Cheque Can be Seen and Inspected. 


.B.—In order to show that the undermentioned clients, although their initials have been printed in the order of the amounts paid to 
them, are not those who have received the largest amounts from us, we may mention the case of one client who has received 
upwards of £6,000. There are several others who have been paid over £2,000 and £3,000 whose accounts are not published here as 
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PASSERS - BY. 


The Story of a Singing Girl, a Hunchback, and 
a Monkey. 


By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE. 
PPP FBI PIII III PII OOOO Os 
.CHAPTER FORTY. 
Conclusion. 


“Music and starlight, the laughter of fair women, the 
plies of those we love!” Lord Ellingham exclaimed, 
raising his glass. “ What is there lcft in life for which we 
could ask ¢”’ 

“ Nothing!" Gilbert Hannaway declared, with conviction. 
“ Tf this is a toast, T drink to it.” 

They were a litle party, dining out-of-doors in the court- 
yard of an ancient but fashionable Parisian hotel. The 
yound table at which they sat was brilliant with silver, 
beautiful cut glass, and drooping clusters of scarlet flowers. 

A few yards away, the water from a dainty fountain fell 
with a soft, insistent splash into a marble basin. 

A band was playing quict music from some hidden retreat. 
All around them were other little parties of diners ; beyond, 
the high grey walls which screened the hotel gardens from 
obsorvation. Chicot, fat and sleek, but with his face more 
wrinkled than ever, reclined upon a vacant@hair, regarding 
with disdain a small gold bracelet upon his arm. 

“It is beautiful!" the Marchioness murmured ; ‘* and yet 
in a way it is a little unnatural. Jrom the silence, the breeze 
in the trocs, the open skies, we should bé buried somewhere 
in the country, surrounded by woods and meadows and hills. 
And here we are in the heart of Paris. Scarcely a quarter of a 
mile away is the Boulevard. Onc can even hear the roar if 
onc listens.” 

“One necd not listen,” Christine remarked, smiling. “ As 
for me, I think that IT have heard cnough of the tumult of citics 
to last me all my life. Iam looking forward to spending the 
rest of it in the quiet plic:s.” 

“It is fortunate,” Gilbert Hannaway whi. pred in her 
ear, ‘ that my home is in the country.” 

The Marchioness leaned towards her husband. 

“You have told me nothing,” she murmured, “ about 
your interview.” 

He smiled. 

“There is very little to be told,” he said. ‘‘ I was received 
by the Chief Commissioner of the Police, and introduced to 
two members of the Government. I must not tell even you 
their names. We talked intimately for more than an hour. 
‘ T learned from them, amongst other things, that Leblun had 
never communicated any of his suspicions. They had 
absolutely no idea as to the identity of the person for whom 
he was searching in London.” 

She shivered a little. * 

“It was dangerous, was it not, to open the subject at all?” 
she murmured. 

“It was dangerous, perhaps,” he answered, “ but I was so 
very anxious to turn down that page and seal it fast. I am 
more than ever glad now that I determined to do so. We 
avoided, of course, anything in the nature of direct statements. 
The caso I put to them was a supposit tious one, but Iam quite 
sure that they understood. The restitution of the four million 
francs made everything exceedingly easy.” 

“You will never be troubled again ? ” she said softly. 

“ Never again!” he answered. ‘I have the word of one 
of the greatest men in this country.” 

“And poor Christine,” she said, ‘thas lost her fortune.” 

** Christine,’ he declared, “ will have to come to me for a 
dowry.” 

Christine sighed. and :t-oked Chicot. 

“Tam afraid,” she said, ‘“ that it will never be necessary.” 

“Let me relieve you of all fears,” Gilbert Hannaway said. 
“T am so urgent a suitor that I declare at onco that the 
matter of a dowry does not interest me.” 

The Marquis laid His hand upon his shoulder. 

** You are the son-in-law for me!”’ he declared. ‘t What 
with an cxtravagant wife, and my falling rents, it will be a 
Godsend to have someone from whom one can w money. 
Now, what are you people going todo? Margaret and I are 
due at the Embassy. In fact, we are rather overdue now. 
Do you want to send for tickets for the theatre ? "” 

Christine shook her head. 

“* We are going to drive in the Bois,” she said. “I am 
going to sit hand-in-hand with Gilbert, and I am going to try 
and make up my mind whcther it will ever be possible for me 
to marry him.” 


“We shall sec you later, then,” the Marquis remarked. 


“You are ready, Margaret ?” 

They left tho-tablo together, and made their way toward 
the hotel entrance, a very notable couple. The Marchioness, 
with the figure still of a girl, the carriage of an empress, and the 
toilette of a Parisian, excited the fadmiration of everyone. 
The Marquis, too, slender, distinguished-looking, seemed years 
younger than a few months back. His servant was waiting 
in the foyer with his coat and hat. The Marchioness turned 
toward the lift. 

“I told Hortense,” she said, “ that I would come up for my 
things. She was so afraid that the breeze in the garden would 
disarrange my coiffurc. Francis!” 

““My dear?” he answered. 

“You don't think,” she asked, “ that Christine regrets the 
loss of her fortune ?”’ 

“Not in the least.” he answered gravely. ‘ You must 
remember that though it has lain for all these years banked 
in her name, she knows whence it came. There was no course 
open to her but to return it.” 

“TI wonder,” she murmured, “what that strange little 
maniac would have said.” 

“T think,” the Marquis answered, “ that he would havo 
approved. Half mad though he was, there was one thing at 
least in which he was sincere, and that was his devotion to 
Christine, and his desire for her happiness.” 

The Marchicn-:4 nodded thoughtfully. 

“ ou are right,” sho said. “ Yes, Iam sure that you are 


right. 


The exile in the foreign land will gladly thant the friendl 
Christmas ‘'Pearson’s Weekly,’’ 


They drove off together a few minutes later in an clectric 
coupé. Her hand stole into his. 

“This is really the end of it, then, Francis,” she said— 
“ the end of our nightmare.” J ; 

“It is finished," he answered. ‘I suppose an impartial 
pa would say that I am very lucky, that I got off very 
ightly! Yet I did discover that a hereafter of torment is not 
only a scriptural parable. I fclt the flames, Margarot. I 
think that they have left their mark for ever.” 

“It is over and done with now,” she said softly. 

He raised her fingers to his lips. 

7 “Tt has taught me more than endurance,” he said fondly. 
I think that it has brought ua closer tugethor for all the 
ears. 

“ For all the ycars !"’ she echoed, pressing his hand gently. 

* * * * * 

Hannaway would have called for an automobile, but 
Christine stopped him. 

“No!” she said. ‘* I want to be really tourgeais to-night. 
I want one of those little crazy voitures urdinaires. Once I 
used to watch the couples drive out in them, up the Champs 
Elys¢es, on Sundays, and envy them. I want to see what 
it feels like.”’ 

He laughed as he handed her in, and arranged a mat for 
Chicot. 

“ Well, thera arc rubber tyres, at any rate," ho said. “I 
ware you, though, that I shall insist upon holding your 
hand. 

“TI should be very much annoyed if you did not,” she 
answered, laughing. ‘In fact, I believe that, not here, of 
course, hut when you get right up in the Bois, it is quite the 
correct thing for you to assume that I need even further 
support. Gilbert, what a wonderful night! Look at the 
stars, and look at the lights in front here, on the Placo 
Concorde and up the Champs Elys¢es.” 

“Tt is a wonderful world,” he answered. ‘ Wonderful 
when I realise that we are sitting here side by side, when I 
remember the long years that I spent, looking everywhere, 
in every strect of every city for you.” 

“It is so hard for me to believe that, even now,” she 
remarked, thoughtfully. ‘ What was there about me in 
those days to attract you? I was sullen and fierce. My 
temper had been ruined. I was suspicious of everybody.” 

He shook his head. 

“What it was, I cannot tell,” he answered. ‘ Yet it.is 
strange that you did not guess. I used to hang about at the 
fringe of the crowd when you sang in the Place Madeleine. 
I used even to follow you anil Ambrose to your next place, 
and stand there again. You would never talk to me. You 
reomed always to look me through and through, as though 
I were some person belonging to another world, whose five- 
franc picces, perhaps, were useful to Chicot and to Ambrose, 
but whom you yourself regarded with the nidst supreme and 
absolute indifference. Yet you smiled at mc once or twice— 
o wonderful smile it was, Christine.” 

She laughed. 

“ Well,” she said, “ we will not talk of those days. After 
all, they were terrible. I was nover happy, even when we 
were successful. I wanted everything I had not got. I was 
erucl to Ambrose. I was possessed with a rabid and un- 
wholesome craving for luxury.” : 

“ Your life was not natural,” he said quietly. ‘ Your very 
association with so strange a creature as Ambrose Drake was 
enough to unsettle you.” 

She nodded thoughtfully. 

“T nmust not think of him,” she said. ‘It makes me sad. 
And to-night I do not want to be sad. Gilbert, what a 
stream of prople! Are they all lovers, I wonder?" 

“In Paris,” he answered, “ the whole world loves. It is 
in the atmosphere: I too feel it, Christine.” 

“ We had better turn back,”’ sho murmured. 

“There is no turning back,” he answered. “I think that 
we have come far enough for me to offer you that other 
support, Christine, and I think that we have come far enough 
in life for you to give mo both these hands, and to tell me 
that never again in the world need I go wandering from city 
to city, striving always to realise a beautiful dream. The 
dream has become life, Christine! The dream is you!” 

The road was narrow, and the arching trees touched over- 
head. Their lips mct for one long moment. Then she drew 
him a little towards her with an impulsive gesture. 

*“T do not want,” she said, “ to have vou go out to look 
for any more such dreams. I am tired of wandering in the 


foreign countrics. I am tired of being homeless. I want to 
belong somewhere, Gilbert.” 

A little reckless, he took hor into his arms. 

** You belong to me and to mine,” ho said. ‘ The other 


days are finished.” 

Chicot opened his eyes and looked up at them with a little 
yawn. Some latent, or wasit lingering ? instinct of delicacy 
induced him to turn his head. . 

He looked steadily out into the black shadows of the Bois. 
His eyes were sect, his face was more wrinkled than ever. So 
the crazy little carriage rumbled on into one of the broader 
thoroughfares. 

The coachman cracked his whip; they took their place 
amongst the stream of vehicles, the bicycles with illuminated 
ae tho swiftly-rushing automobiles with thoir flaring 
ighta. 

Tur Enp. 


OUR_ NEXT SERIAL. 


In next Friday’s Double Christmas Number 
will appear the opening chapters of a 
vigcrous and strong serial story entitled 
“The Oath of Silence.” It is written by 
- Sybil Lethbridge and Oliver Allen. Sybil 
Lethbridge, it will be remembered, wrote 
those excellent serial stories, “Leaves in the 
Wind” and “A Faith Betrayed,” which 
appeared in PEARSON’S WEEKLY some 
time back, 


A ‘£8 Plead 


Mr. P. Doubleyou chats with a 

West-end agent who deals in 

large country estates, and learns something about the up: 
and downs of the shooting season. 


So lucrative is the annual leasing out of family estat -4 
for shooting and fishing purposes that dukes and lori, 
in common with the more humble laird or squire, ars 
anxious and willing to accommodate the wealthy sport,. 
man, be he distinguished stranger or the veriest plebeian. 

In six of Britain’s principal sporting counties alone the: 5 
are over 3,000 estates Iet out thus, at rents varying from 
£15 to £20 upwards, which, in the aggregate, results in a 
prodigious sum, falling, indeed, but a trifle short of a 
million sterling. 

In Scotland the number of sporting estates cither I-t 
or in the market borders on 5,000, and a majority of thei 
are rented at between £200 and £1,000. 

Quite a moderate rent to pay for the lease of a country 
mansion, in which, of course, is included the shootin « 
and fishing attached, is £1,009, in exchange for whic! 
there is given tho right to shoot over say between 
3,000 to 6,000 acres of moorland, and to fish in anythin: 
from a quarter to half a mile of water. 
£1,100 for a Three Months’ Lease. 

“We do not consider £1,000 at all an excessive reni i! 
for the season of acountry house with shooting and fis!:in « 
attached,” a well-known West-End agent, who dea!s 
largely in properties of this kind, letting every season 
between 200 and 300 estates in various parts of Grew! 
Britain, remarked to Mr. P. Doubfleyou recently, 
“though sometimes, for various untoward causes, I hav 
known cases when tenants themselves must have regardeil 
the rent as, to put it mildly, decidedly ‘on the dear 
side’ owing to the lack of winged game which has risen 
to their guns. 

“Thus, not long ago a case was brought to my nolico 
of a certain sportsman who had paid £1,100 for a thre 
months’ lease of a certain famous estate which, for man; 
years, had the reputation of being a veritable ‘ market 
garden for birds.’ On this occasion, unfortunatcly, 
however, extremely bad weather and the depredations o/ 
two and four footed poachers had exercised so injuriou. 
an effect on birds that at the end of the season the disguste'| 
sportsman found that his whole bag consisted of, roughly, 
a hundred brace of partridges—I am excluding individu:! 
items of game—which, by a simple calculation, at a rental 
of £1,100 for the estate works out at a little over £5 a 
bird. Rather an excessive price ? 

Success Cannot be Commanded. 

“T need scarcely remark, however, that examples such 
as this are rare, though I have mentioned this instance to 
prove that the most enthusiastic sportsman, be lh» 
millionaire or pauper, cannot sometimes command success, 
for in sport, as in most other pastimes, you have to tak» 
the ups with the downs. 

“‘ Happily, however, there is frequently a balance to the 
credit side as far as taking sporting estates are concerned. 
A case in point? Well, in the north of Scotland some 
two years ago, for £1,000 for the season a tenant secured 
nearly 30,000 acres of forest and moorland to shoot over, 
some five miles of well-stocked river to fish in, and a hous 
to live in, containing thirty-five rooms, a huge ball an! 
concert room, to say nothing of two dozen apartments for 
servants. 

“ Game, too, proved particularly plentiful, and at the 
end of the season the fortunate tenant and his friend had 
‘ bagged ’ no fewer than fifty stags, 3,000 brace of grous: 
and other winged game, and over 300 salmon, which, in 
the market, would certainly fetch more than the four- 
figure rental of the estate. 

“* As a rule, owners of sporting estates are particularly 
careful to only give a fair estimate of the game on their 
property, though sometimes we encounter ‘ unscrupulous 
gentlemen" who, to put it very mildly, indeed, ovet- 
estimate the value of their estates, : 

Bad Bargains. : 

“Thus, last year advertisements appeared in many 
papers to the effect that ‘a well-known country gentle- 
man was willing to consider an offer for his large country 
mansion and extensive shooting. Last year,’ so ran th: 
advertisement, ‘over 2,500 brace of’ birds were secured, 
and so on. 

“There are always people on the look-out for bargain: 
in the sporting world as well as in the world of the modist«. 
so that, at a rental of £500 for the season, no doubt th» 
enterprising individual who secured this ‘ shoot’ deenc4 
himself fortunate; that is to say, when he first too‘ 
possession of the property. 

’ “ A little later on, as luck would have it, he had ampl- 
cause to change his opinion, for, after travelling for miles 
and miles day after day, at the end of three weeks, as far 
as winged game is concerned, his bag only consisted ot 
seven partridges. If you will divide £500 by seven you 
will find that each partridge cost over £70. 

“ Naturally enough, the tenant demurred in the most 
forcible manner at this gross misrepresentation, and on 
taking the case to law tho verdict was given in his favour, 
with the result that no less than £450 was ordere:l by the 
judge to be refunded, 
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A COUGH is started by the direct action of cold, damp, invested, Le gireag oa! 
‘ . 5 ‘ rought within the reach of 
or frosty air on the very delicate membranes that line | 91, Known as Peps, it is rapidly 


the breathing tubes connecting the mouth with the lings. | spreading its fame as an ideal 


Coughing, especially when it occurs in the night, is a clear | Pi2° for poe chet trou- 
signal of something the matter with the throat or lower down oa Ege fact that bates on 
the chest. The “bronchials” or breathing passages are | and eg ham ae “cough cures,” 
iine dhoked wo-with'str ee whether in liquid or simple lozenge form. 
getting p with stringy phlegm ; the air is obstructed | “ When a Peps tablet is divested of ite 


on its way in and out of the lungs; and the cough is simply an effort | silver jacket and placed in the mouth it gives 
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lining membrane and causing bleeding, pain, and inflammation breathed naturally d i , : ( 
y i _ ' ly down the throat and into - 
One great difficulty experienced in the past has been to find a | the cough-torn chest. Such is the rca «)\ | 
solid food, viz., down the gullet into the | of the “bronchials” are soothed, and all 
stomach; while the air we breathe passes | internal inflammation in tho chest gradually 
structed as to permit air only to enter this | destroyed, and all the lung tissues (out of h Dy 
latter passage which communicates with tho } liquid medicine) are warmed and ‘chad ra — FR E E 
urgent need for a handy breathe-able (or air- | tracting bronchitis or that consumptive cough, as tl — 
like) remedy which it would be possible to | years creep on, diminish ralhee than, . Laue Test Peps by 


to clear the passage, which may mean, however, tearing the fine | off rich, medicinal fumes that are then ( 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


An Excellent Yorkshire Pudding. 

Break two into six ounces of 
flour, beat well, adding gradually one pint 
of milk. When perfectly smooth pour into 
a Yorkshire pudding-tin, and bake in a 
quick oven. (feply to A. W. T.) 

Pickled Beetroot. 

Boil some beetroots till tender, and 
slice them into a jar. Boil sufticient 
vinegar to cover the beetroot, with twelve 
peppercorns, four cloves, and. a blado of 
mace. Pour over when boiling, and tie 
down the jac with bladder. (Reply to 
GARDENER.) : 

Chocolate Souffie. 

Mix two teaspoonfuls of cornflour very 
smoothly with a quarter of a pint of milk, 
add to it one ounce and a half of caster sugar 
and one ounce of butter. Stir it over the 
fire till it boils, then add two eggs, the yolks 


and whites beaten separately, and one ounce 
of powdered chocolate. Pour intoa piedish, ee 


and bake for half an hour. 


Swiss Appie Pudding. 
Boil one pound of 


cold beat thom well with six ounces of 


flour, four ounces of finely-chopped suet, | which the wife has most.concern, since it, 
one eB and a gill of milk. Flavour with | is usually she who has to bear the brunt | recompense in his own 
gra 


lemon rind. Pour into a greased 
sige cover with breadcrumbs, and bake 
or an hour. : 
Browning for Gravies and Soups 
Should be made thus: Take half a 


: led and cored | acknowledged superiority — which 
apples with a teacupful of water and three | survived, and to which men cling with a 
ounces of sugar till perfectly tender. When: tenacity that is almost pitiful. 


EING a man, your husband will 
in all probability exert after] 
marriage his divine prerogative 
—selfishness ! 

Of course, you naturally rebel. 
You are not aware that you | 
special prerogatives to exert} 

ose of expecting him to pay your, 
bills, but must remember that there; 
are & suber of rights—remnants of be | 
have 


Selfishness is one, and perhaps that with 


of it! 
No Longer e 
a Lover. 
You will discover that the man who 
| was so charming, 80 generous and unselfish 


HIS MAGNIFICENT SELFISHNESS. 


have a perfect right to be selfish. 
Of course, we all know that it is un- 
doubtedly irritating to have a man about 
the house who, previous to marriage, was 
in the habit of writing sonnets to those 
dreamy eyes of yours, and who now refuses 
with alarming inconsistency to even chop 
the firewood for you. But you must 
remember that when it comes to selfishness 
in the big things, you, dear lady, far eclipse 
your husband, but that, as Kipling would 
say, is ‘‘ another story.” 

If he works hard all day for the where- 
withal that you and your children may be 
clothed and fed; if he is the money- 
getter whilo you are but the dispenser— 
by far the most simple and interesting part 
of the busincss—it is only right and natural 
that he should occasionally have a little 
peculiar manner. 

He wants to look after himself in his old 
bachelor way, and it is indeed unkind of 
you to smile that sarcastic smile of yours 
when he indulges in a multitude of minor 
selfishnesses which give undoubted satis- 


und of coarse brown sugar, one table-| before marriage, who inundated you with j faction to himself, and hardly, it must be 


po 

spoonful of salt, and nearly half a pint of 
boiling water. Place the sugar and salt 
in a frying-pan with a very small lump of 


dripping, and stir together over the fire | 


chocolates, opera tickets, and flowers ; who} 
said yourslightest wish was law to him, who | 
seemingly lived up to it then, and was ever! 
ready to efface himself on your behalf, and | 


confessed, much discomfort to others. 


Blind To 
His Selfishness. 


We know it is the little things that sting 


till of a dark brown colour, then add the|cager that money should take wings and|most, but they are inevitable, and it is 
water, boil well, and when cold bottle for! go in search of pleasure for you, has changed | wise to submit to them with the best grace 


use. (Reply to Economy.) 
Real Scotch Shortbread, 

May be prepared long before for 
Christmas. Try this recipe: Rub half a 
pound of butter into one pound of flour, 
add four ounces of caster sugar, and knead 
into a dough, adding a very little water if 
necessary. Roll out to an inch and cut 
into squares. Pinch the edges, prick. the 
tops with a steel fork, and bake in a 
moderate oven. (Reply to Amy B.) © 


CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS. 
Nearly all over the world, wherever 
the Messianic messuge is accepted, the 
thoughts of men, women and children are 
centred upon the rejoicings and festivities 
of the prospective Christmas. In the 
. British hiss the prudent housewife is 
already turning her attention to the 
dainties and delicacies peculiar to the 
season ahead—Christmas cakes or pud- 
dings and other eatables contuining 
currants. In Germany a Christmas day 
without a fir tree decked with candles, 
and without a cake full of currants, 
would be regarded as an imperfect festi- 
vity. In Austria, where fancy bread and 
cakes have been baked at their best since 
the dawn of culinary history, currants 
will figure liberally in the Christmas 
commissariat. In Greece, at Christmas, 
currants are everywhere in a hundred 
and one forms on the festiye tatles; 
while in America, the land of the mince- 
pie in perfegtion. the fruit is made to 
serve many ingenious ends in providing 
delicacies for the day of rejoicing. Now 
is the time to think about your Christmas 
currants. The fresh stocks are being 
shown by the grocers, and the price is 
reasonable. There is more nourishment 
of a certain kind in a pound of currants 
than in the same weight of lean beef. 
The King’s Physician endorses the con- 
stant use of currants. They may be cooked 
n all sorts of ways. Here is a recipe 
suitable for Christmas. 
CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING. 
11b. currants, 8 oz. raisins, 4 0z. pecl, 
40z. flour, 31b. breadcrumbs, 1 lemon, 
} nutmeg, 1 oz. citron, 4 eggs, $ gill port, 
gill milk, 20z. almonds, 4 lb. suet, 4 1b. 
Demerara sugar, pinch salt. 
Metuop.—Stalk and clean the currants, 
stone and chop raisins, chop, peel and 
shred the blanched almonds, chop the suet 
jnely. Mix all the dry ingredients 
sogether, including the grated Jemon rind 
Strain in the juice, beat and add the eggs, 
che milk, and lastly the port. Put the 
nixture into well buttered moulds, and 
roil from 6 to 8 hours. 


‘from a lover to a man—a selfish one at that 
—even a mere boarder at times, also one 
who is very difficult to please. 

Far from being sent in search of pleasure 
for you, the money is safely deposited in the 


possible, and abovo all, see that you get 
everything you want ! 

Like all men, he hasn't the faintest idea 
that he is selfish—no man has. It is a 
most peculiar thing, and that which makes 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


Damp Sawdust 

Is an excellent substitute for tea 

leaves when sweeping carpets. 
Tea Stains 

_,, On china can be removed by rubbing 
with a mixture of lemon-juice and salt. 
Parsiey 

In sauce should not be added till te 
sauce is quite cooked, cr it will turn 
colour. 

Pinger Macks 

May be removed from paint, by 
rubbing with a damp cloth dipped ia 
whiting. 

Blistered Heeis 

Are very painful. Try putting a 
piece of strapping plaster on where the 
rub of the boot comes. 

Dishes 

Which have become brown from 
baking may be cleaned by rubbing with 
damp cloth dipped in whiting. 

When Making Fastry, 

_ Add the juice of a lemon to the water 
for mixing. It will make the paste ligbter 
and dispel the flavour of lard. 

When Washing Chintz, 

Boil rice to a perfect pulp, and use it 
instead of soap. Rub the dirty parts well 
with the rice and then rinse. 

When Boiling,a Fudding 

In a cloth, don’t forget to put a plate 
at the bottom of the saucepan, to prevent 
the bottom sticking to the pun. 

A Good Hair Restorer 

Is made of equal parts of oil of rose- 
mary and sweet oil. Apply a very littio 
to the roots of the hair and rub well in. 
Autumn Leaves 

May be preserved for winter use. Lay 
them carefully in blotting-paper, and pass 
a cool fron over them till quite pressed 
and dry. (Reply to AuTUMN TINTS.) 
Make Camphorated Oil 

Now and it will be ready for winter. 
Break up a piece of camphor the size of a 


bank or else in his pocket, which amounts , it so infinitely touching and trite—a man! walnut, and put it in a bottle with two- 


to much the same thing. 

Thus, every woman should know in 
future that when a man is courting he 
stretches himself to such an alarming j 
extent of generosity that it is but oe 
he should go to the other extreme and 
shoot back to his usual degree of selfishness 
with a fearful clap when he marries. 

Don’t think, however, for a_ single 
moment that I am going to sympathise 
with wives in the usual manner of those 
who undertake to inform them how to deal 
with husbands, for, frankly, I am of the 
opinion that men, especially husbands, 


jalways thinks himself the very acme of all 


the virtues he hasn't got ! 

That is to say, when I point out that 
husbands are one and all selfish, your 
hubby will laugh quite unconcernedly, 
even condescendingly, should you venture 
to show this to him. 

But you have only to watch him yourself 
when he takes the only peach out of the 
dessert-bowl and leaves you the apples, 
leans back in his chair, and observes blandly: 
“T've my faults I'll admit, but, thank 
goodnes;, I’m not selfish !”’ to be convinced 
of the truth of my statement. 


(Next week : “The Proper Way to Treat Him.”) 
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HINTS ON DRESS. 


MEND rents or jags in your skirts with 
ravellings from the seams if you wish the 
repair to be unnoticed. 


Haters which blend with the colouring 
of the hat should be chosen. Anything 
outré in this way is to be avoided. 


SHoEs and boots are more sensible than 
formerly, and the low Court heel is very 
popular. 


Larae bultons are a feature of the dress of 


to-day. With a little ingenuity, they can 
be daintily embroidered. 


Harrpressine is more simple now than it 
has been for some time. A fillet of gold or 
silver tinsels, or of a palo ribbon, is pretty 
for evening wear. 

Tue Tricorne hat in felt and velvet is the 
smartest wear this winter. At first sight 
one might think it trying, but there are few 
whom it does not suit. 

Moror veils can be easily made of 
crystalline. They should be 2} yards long, 
which will allow for a hem-stitched hem. 
Choose a white veil, as it will wash perfectly. 


Wuewn packing, lay a sheet of tissue 
paper between the folds of your skirts, and 
if the trunk will not take them full-length 
put a soft wad of paper where they turn 
over. 


VELVET hats are much secn, and a large 
one trimmed with two sable skins is very 
becoming. 


Fur is to the fore again. We trim 
our evening dresses, coats, and even our 
hats with it this winter. 


Woo.-BACKED satin is a delightful 
material. It takes therichest, softest folds, 
and is eminently suited to the modes of 
the moment. 


SHontT-WAISTED dresses still hold their 
own for evening wear, and are very becom- 
ing to tall, slight girls. They should be 
avoided by thick-set women. e 


Vetvet and velveteen are among the 
smartest winter materials, and most be- 
coming they are. Black is perhaps first 
favourite, but the blonde often inclines 
to a Saxe blue. 

Ficnvs are again seen on evening gowns. 
A little grey, short-waisted frock of ninon, 
with short tight-fitting elbow sleeves, is a 
good foundation for an old lace fichu. 
Nowadays it requires a tulle tucker sewn 
above it. 

Ciotn gowns for smart occasions are the 
rage. The cloth is of the finest and most 
supple, and drapes almost as well as 
cashmere. Ivory cloth trimmed with 
beaver is always pretty, and Fashion 
smilcs on this wear, so it is well worn. 


pennyworth of olive oil. Stand in a warm 
place till dissolved. 
invalid's Backs, 

Which are tender from lying in bed 
should be washed daily and rubbed weil 
with two parts of metbylated spirits to one 
of glycerine. Then rub the back with 
powdered boracic acid. Thus treated they 
will not get sore. (Reply to AMATEUR.) 
To Detect an Escape of Gas. 

This is often done by the aid of a candla 
with disastrous results. Try this method 
instead. Dissolve one pound of soap in 
three and a half pints of water. Paint 
this sticky fluid over the pipe when, if an 
escape is going on, bubbles will readily 


appear. 
FAT TROUBLES. 

Dangerous Symptoms Dispeiled. 

The condition of the body which causes 
a rapid change from mere plumpness to 
positive corpulency is fraught with many 
dangers, and the symptoms are often very 
distressing. The almost asthmatic short- 
ness of breath, the palpitation of the 
heart after a little exertion, and so on, are 
due to the accumulation of internal fatty 
matter and to its constant interference 
with the functional activity of the heart, 
kidneys, and lungs. This perilous state 
of things needs to be looked to without 
further delay. Avoid exercising (without 
neglecting fresh air), take plenty of rest, 
eat wholesome food—satisfy your appetite 
rationally, and get a chemist to make up 
the following simple prescription: One 
ounce of pure Glycerine B.P., one half- 
ounce of Marmola, one ounce of fluid 
extract of Glycyrrhiza B.P., and Eee 
mint Water to make six ounces in all. If 
you like you can get the ingredients and 
mix them yourself, shaking them wel: 
together in a good-sized clean bottle. Of 
this harmless mixture take a dose of two 
teaspoonfuls after each meal and at bed- 
time. All the discommoding symptoms 
will very soon be diezelled, and your weight 
will diminish daily ina most surprising way. 
Very stout men and women have oftea 
lost as much as fourteen ounces ina single 
day on commencing this simple homo 
treatment. The mprovement in the 
general health is quite remarkable, as 
is evidenced by the clear skin and 
bright healthy complexion. I% ‘a really 
an amazing transformation. 


The Chriatmas Double Number of ‘Pearson's Weekly" will be in the hands of newsagents by Friday morning 
night. So order your copy now, 


next—and out of them by Friday 
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BILLIARDS AT HOME. 


WOU CAN PLACB one of these tadles on your dining-reom table and lift it off and store 
evainst the wall when it is not |. Inevery respect itis a perfect reproduction of the 
fal match table and gives exactly theeame game. There 

which gives such continucd fascination as 


ie bia a wether husbende sad brothers. wwe ps aa 
’ Q__ combining amusement with recreation. 

RILEY’S BILLIARD TABLES 

to place on your own Dining Table. CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. “ty? 


Supesior Billiard Table in Golid Mahogany, French Pelishe?, Best Slate Bed, Adjus‘adie Feet, Rubber Shod, Lew Brest-proof 
Rubber Cushiens, Twe Cues, Marking Board, Rest, lvery mh Cryscalate Balls, &c. 


Or in 13 Monthiv Payments, 
ly 6 per cent, o@ 
jasb Price. 


RILEY'S BILLIARD & DINING TABLES (COMBINED). 


Fitted with Biley’s Patent Action for Raising, Lowering, and Levelling. A handeome piece of Yorn, re as a Dining Table 
and a high-class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, orc. Prices range ee ers 10s. to Bore 8 Ramee to size 
of Table, Cash or easy pay ments. Pull details in List, sept on application. 


E. J. RILEY Litd., 
Imperial Billiard Mills, ACCRINGTON. 
London Showrooms: 47 ALDERSGATE ST.,E.C. © 


LE SE ES a SE EEE 


CONSUMPTION is delayed at all 


periods and cured in its earlier stages by SCOTT'S 


Emulsion. This is true only of Ss C OT T’S 


This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—sach as tm letter 
“ Trewennol,” Bramhall, near Manchester. June 16th, 1909. 

Dear Sirs,—I started last winter with a terrible cough, which often kept me awake at night 
dl Jost my colour and flesh, and felt very ill. The doctor 
” said be was afraid it was consumption, for my right 

te SOT TS Ronit fn ~ Jung was affected. He ordered me down south and to 
the CURE-—in other emul- take SCOTT'S Emulsion. After taking it for some time, 
sions the cure is left out! = 7 could sleep for I lost my cough. I began to put on 
flesh and felt a different woman. After 
four months’ treatment I went to see the doctor, and he said my lung was 

sound again. 1 had gained 7 Ib. and booked so well. 

Your truly (Signed) Nurse ALLISON. 


SCOTT'S Emulsion cures acondition—no matter the age of the patient— 
and will be approved by your Doctor for CONSUMPTION if you ask him. 


Send for free sample bottle—enclose ad. for postage pan mention this paper. 
A charming booklet for your child comes with it SOTT & BOWNE, Lid, 
to-11 Stonecutier Street, London, : 


No British-made Watch has 
a Cc es atenth part the reputation 
of J.G.G ‘Express’ 
for Cata- ’ 
logue B, Ladies’ & Gont's 10.G Ss 
Watches, Jewellery, &c. Watches Dent., SheMeld 5 


femme |PAID TO CLIENTS 


FREE Scans 


and Dining Tables, and amall or 
full-sized Tables and Sundries. 


IN 10 MINUTES. 


One Kaputine curea in ten minutes the 
he or Neu 


te 
C. H. Kaputine, Karutine Works, Wake field. 
Kaputine is sold by Chemists and Stores every- 
where. Tacketa of 18 doses, 1j-- Eamples id, 


SEE PAGE 467. 


IF 1 MOST BE WASHED 
WASH ME WITH 


INO: 


Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Medical, 8d. ; 
Toilet (Otto), 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d, 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some2- 

thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly called. Alsc 

we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are 

unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness. They are for ever experiment- 

ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 

paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine suffercrs 
—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


NOT A FAD 


—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time ana experience, 
has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by 
thousands of persons in every part of the world. BEECHAM’S PILLS are known to be 
a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 
that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedv like 


BEECMAMS 


Sold everywhere ia boxes, price 1/1} (56 piils) & 2/9 (168 pilts). 
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12 seems only a few weeks back that we were hevitig our 
busy time here in Henrietta Street 
Next preparing the Double Christmas 
Friday. Number of 1908. And yet twelve 
months have rushed by, and here I am 
announcing to you the Double Christmas Number of 
1909. ‘Times seem to move more and more rapidly year 
by . Last Christmas which of us had he of 
Blériot, Latham, and many of those famous aviators 
who have es leapt into fame that their names are to-day 
household words? It is only twelve months ago that 
fn the streets of London the taxi-cab was a novelty. 
To-day it has almost come to be the older vehicle that 
fa the rarity. But that is beside the point. You must 
forgive your old editor for his musings, and I must tell 
you about the Double Number which we have been at euch 
pains to prepare for you for next Friday. 

In the first place,I have obtained a new serial story 
from the pens of Sybil Lethbridge and Oliver Allen. 
The work of Sybil Lethbridge know. It was she 
who wrote “Leaves in the Wind" and “A Faith 
Betrayed.” Her new story is entitled “The Oath of 
Silence,” and I can assure you that the plot of this now 
serial is as powerful and full of human interest for you 
and for moe as any story that has yet been written. 


TaEn I have a now series of complete storics by Houghton 
Townley, who, as you will remember, 
The New wrote “Paul Pry, Up-to-date,” for 
Series. P. W. some months back. This new 
A series is entitled ‘‘ Rachael in Search 
of Evil.” Rachael is 8 wealthy and strenuous youn 
lady with nothing particular to do, who devotes hersel 
to funting down swindlers who are duping innocent and 
unsuspecting members of the public. As may be 
imagined, her strange hobby lands her into some very 
awkward and out-of-the-way adventures. I'm sure 
will like the series, because it’s so refreshingly new. 
The first story. appears next week. 

Then, as to the other fiction, there are several complete 
short stories by such well-known authors as R. Andom, 
who wrote “We Three and Troddles,” A. St. John 
Adoock, and last but not least, another adventure of 
Mr. Chorley, related by Arnold Golsworthy. 

One feature of our Christmas Number that I should 
like to specially mention is an absolutely new Christmas 

ame which I have had prepared and am giving you next 

ay. It is so difficult nowadays to get anything new 
for the Christmas pees that this game, I’m sure, will 
be appreciated. There are lots of other good things in 


with a whitish viscous liquor which she can at pleasurs 
squeeze out, and so beglue herself to the place she walks 
on, which otherwise her gravity would hinder, especially 
when she walks in those inverted positions.” Many 
scientists refused to believe this, and stated that a fly's 
feet resembled the leather suckers with which small boys 
amuse themselves, but experiments have proved that Dr, 
Power was correct pape in the matter of the sticky 
fluid. This fluid is not sticky ; it helps the fly to walk bac':. 
downwards by means of what is called capillary attraction, 
which is the power possessed by porous bodies of drawing 
up a fluid. 


sea has risen so enormously since the days when the 
riest walked across, what's to prevent it rising 
higher and higher—what, in fact, is to prevent that 
wretched dream coming true ?’’—— 

Really, My»mrs, you make me feel quite nervous. I 
don’t know what's to prevent this terrible catastrophe. 
I’m afraid there's not much that we can do in the 
matter unless we all build ourselves good strong boats and 
put them in our back gardens. Or, of course, we could 
all go and live in some other country; but that looks so 
horribly cowardly, doesn’t it ? And, after all, it might 
not happen for a long while bea Personally, I think 
I'll chance it and remain where I am. But you'd certainly 
better learn to ewim, Mymms, and take only the lightest 
of meals after six o'clock in the evening, otherwise I 
won't be responsible for what terrible visions your fertile 
brain will conjure up next during the night-watches. 


I HAVE no doubt pet roe are all beginning, or are in ti.9 
? midst of, your preparations for Chris:. 
oe mas, and that being so you will find 
Gifts. this week's Home Notes especially 
_ interesting, for the outstanding featurs 
of the current issue is a number of articles on Home- 
Made Christmas Gifte. The presents described are all 
both useful and beautiful, and the instructions aro 59 
thorough and lucid that everyone can follow them 
Amongst the articles which you may make by following 
the directions in this week’s Home Notes are calendars, 
cushions, handkerchief sachets, photograph-holiers, 
lamp-shades, and fish-knife cases. Nor are the children 
overlooked. Simple presents for Grand-dad, Uncle, or 
Mumny, which they can make themselves, and which ara 
sure to be highly prized by the recipients, are also 
described. Iam certain your mothers, wives, and sisters 
will find this week's Home Notes most helpful, and if 
you wish to bring a look of pleasure to their faces be surs 
to take a copy home to-night. 


Tae letter I recently published from Srtux Sussex, who 
ad seen a lunar rainbow, has aroused 
Lunar really an extraordinary amount of 
Rainbows. interest. Letters have simply poured 
in from readers who have seen lunar 
rainbows in all parts of the world. Night policemen, 
night watchmen, sailors, soldiers who have served in 
foreign countries, engine-drivers, mail-coach drivers, and 
others have all written to tell me their experiences. Ono 
reader gets so very scornful because I myself have never 
seen a rainbow by night that I really fecl quite ashamed 
of myself. 

A. RB. N., who saw one in Shanklin, Isle of Wight, was 
on his wedding trip at the time, and took it to be a sort of 
extra special blessing arranged by the moon for his 
honeymoon, an omen which, I’m pleased to say he tells 
me, has turned up og 

Euston, who is a sleeping-saloon attendant on the 
L. & N.-W.R., has seen ten, not all at once I may hasten 
to add, but at different times, and mostly in Wales. 

A very interesting experience, though it could hardly 
be termed a lunar rainbow, which was seen, comes from 
E. A. He was walking along a woodland path one night 
with a full, clear moon shining directly behind him. 
Suddenly he ran into a bank of mist, and immediately 
there appeared before him a bow of light about ten feet 
or so in front of him. It had practically no colour, and 
the complete archway did not seem to bo many feet 
wide. ‘I felt every moment,” he writes, “as though I 
were going to walk right under and through it, but, of 
course, I never got any nearer to it. This archway of 
light, like a guardian angel, kept in front of mo for half 
an hour until, the mist rising, it faded pe 

Very many th anks to all those readers who were good 
pre 4 to writet o me on the subject, 


I am in hot water again! A weck or so ago I agreed with 
. @ correspondent that _five-shilling- 
A Growl pieces were very awkward coins, and 
and an that no one would mourn their loss 
Idea. very bitterly if the Royal Mint ccascd 
to coin them. Now here comes 4 
letter from a champion of the crown piece. Ho says: 
“Your correspondent, G. F. B., who complains of ths 
five-shilling-piece, cannot, I think, have had much 
experience in the handling of money. As a cashier, lara9 
quantities of silver pass through my hands, and the mors 
large coins I get, five-shilling-pieces included, the Irss 
trouble there is in counting the money. In my opinicn, 
and I am not alone, the coin should certainly not bs 
knocked out of existence.’* 
C. J., of Leek, Stafis., follows this up with a really 
suggestion. Here it is: ‘It might interest some of 
.W. readers to know the use that these coins have been 
put to by a friend of mine. He was collecting them for a 
long time to get the requisite quantity to make into a 
belt for his young lady. Each coin was joined to its 
neighbour by a link of silver chain. I can assure you 
that, when cleaned, the belt was a valuable and pretty 
resent.’’*—— > 
I call that a splendid investment against a rainy day. 
I’m afraid, however, I can seo that belt dwindling dowa 


H. W. M., who has just returned from Eastern Congo, 
thinks that the queer marriage customs 

As Others of the ladies and gentlemen of those 

Do Things. regions may interest the readers of 


ber, but I think I'd leave th P. W. He says :— to a necklace, and later still to a bracelet. Still, it's a 
plete any peewee >< ve them | «1. the Lukafu district of Eastern Congo, when a| bright idea, : 


young native man wishes to marry, he takes a look round 
or a suitable young lady, and having found one, he opens 
negotiations with the girl’s parents as to what quantity 
of cloth, beads, or brass wire he has to pay for her. That 
being settled, he goes away home to his parents, and is 
shut up alone in a hut for a period of eight moons or 
months, then the native doctor visits him daily and doses 
him with the blood of various animals and reptiles, 
that of the crocodile being considered to be the best. 

The girl also undergoes a similar period of solitary 
confinement and blood ing, and at the expiration of 
the eight months both are considered fit for marriage. 

“ A huge beer drinking bout now takes place at both the 
bride’s and bridegroom's villages, and after threo days’ 
beer drinking at each village, the bride repairs to the 
village of her lord and master, taking with her three 
earthenware cooking pots and two platters of the same 
material with which to start housekceping.”’—— 

I daresay it is all very right and proper from their 
point of view, but one can hardly imagine such an ordeal 
to be conducive to the increase of the marriage rate. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts to hand since the last list was published : 
Anon., 1s. 6d.; F. i .; F. W. K. + He , 53.; 
Mother's Love, £10; Ten bangle Ps Pa rs Z 


Eria A. Pacey, 92; H. M. C., 13.; Lovor of 
3 ; farrison, 9d.; 


{1 gave had an argument with a friend about your 

. Couplets Competition,” writes A. P., 
Who are the Carnoustie. “Hoe avers that it is only 
- Couplets those who send a large number of 

Winners? Couplets that are the prize-winners, 
' and declares that working-men like 
myself, who can only afford to send one Couplet, have 
not the ghost of a chance. This I atoutly aa — 

Quite right, too, A. P. I may say emphatically that 
the awards are not made according to the number of 
coupons a man sends in, but according to merit. This 
means that the sender of a single attempt will get a bi 

rize if his line is considered good enough, and I thi 

you communicate with the winners will find that 
most of them have been senders of single efforts. On the 
other hand, there have been winners who sent in more 
than one attempt, but these received their prizes not 
because they sent in several entries, but because one of 
their efforts was selected as the best in the whole com- 
petition by the judges. 

I may add that Picture Couplets are going stronger 
than ever. Increased awards are made this week, and 
you would be well advised to enter the now contest, full 
details of which appear on the first page 


Myams writes to mo from Cardiff. He says: ‘ Yet 
another invasion of England, and this 

The not by Germany or any other foreign 
Dreamer __ Power, whether with airship or other 
Again. artificial means, but by Nature, and 

: with water. I read somewhere the 
other day that once, long ago, 60 little water was there 
between the two countries that a priest walked from 
England to France, the greatest amount of water he met 
with being no more than could be easily 8 by a 
plank. Evidently the sea has ‘riz* since those days (I 
still remember s trip across last summer), and I suppose 
my mind must have been dwelling upon this fact, for a 
night or two ago I had a most vivid dream, in which I 
saw England invaded by the sea, for the water rose— 
and rose—and rose—over the streets, over the people, 
over the houscs, over our greatest buildings, over church 
steeple and cathedral spire, and England—our England— 
had gone—simply swallowed up by the sea! Well, if the 


BA . 6d.; O. 
yne, 53.; 8. C., 69.; the Misses Pultan, 69. 3d.; D. Pritchard, 9. 

ald Dyer, 48.; Boor Old Surrey, 1s.; H. L., 66.; T. E., 1s. Gl. 
I. uM O.. 1s.; Memio Ferguson, 93. 6d.; N. Morris, 9d.; B. A. HW. 


5 -C., le. 

Couscteo : Cantcen of H.M.S. Terrible, £1 119. 2d.; Children's 
scrvica in Thandiani Church, per Rov. BK. ¥. Wigram, £2 28. WU . 
Ship's Compy. of H.M.S. Encounter, Australian Statiqn, £10; 
Cleaver, 10s,; Peasenhall P.0., 2s. 6d.; Anon, £1; J. W. Stacey 
5s, 6d.; Proceeds of wrestling match, 1.M.S, Virago, per A. Lyona. 
15s.; Petty Officers’ surplus, pee Ww. Hill, 23, 6d.; Tenedyria ant 
Central Argentine Railway, per G. Kingston, £1; New Zealand 
ag eee per G. Ariidge, lls.; S. P. Jones, 58.; Premier Mina 

otel, Transvaal, per A. Golden, £8. 10s.; C. W. Curnow, 148, 
Canteen of H.M.S. Terrible, £1 17s. 8d.; Sergte.’ Mess, Port, Lou's, 

8. Webster, 8&.; Boxing Club of HI.M.S. Brilliant, £2; Sorgts' 

1sb Lasiag Lucknow, 14s.; Leslic Salmon, 9.; I. and 

A fice, per 7. Pickering, 10s. 1d.; Five Lndefatiz 
able Daddys, 12s. 6d.; B. Corbett, 43.; 8. E. O., 28.; Garrison 
Infants’ School, Pretoria, 4s.; Miss B. Brown, Alice, S, Africa. 
15s.; Better Late than Never, £1 So. 


I am asked some ioe uestions sometimes ; here is one 
rom KE. H. E., of Lowestoft. He 
The Reason inquires: “ How is it flies are able 
Why. to walk on the ceiling without falling ? 
This puzzle interests mo just now 
particularly because I have just been reading a very 
curious explanation in an old school text-book. The 
scientist (?) who wrote it says that flies are able to walk 
on the ceiling because of the pressure of the atmosphere. 
He says they are able by a dispensation of Providence 
(sic) to exclude the air from their bodies, and the conse- 
quent pressure from the outside presses them to the 
ceiling. Also that as the extremitics of the flies’ legs 
are so small, the contact with the ceiling is so slight that 
the fly can easily remove its legs for the purpose of walking. 
Surely there should be a more modern and more scientific 
way of explaining the phenomenon.” —— 
less assure you there is, E. H. E. This problem 
has not been solved, however, without many disputings 
between eminent authorities. About three hundred years 
“er a Dr. Power attributed the action to “a furry kind 
of substance like little sponges with which the fly hath 
lined the soles of her feet, which substance is also repleated 
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e+ + Corporation, Limited. 


(Empowered by Speciat Act of Parliament.) 
Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
ses come _ £6,000,000 cums, 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
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Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 
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Note.—A pensKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this paze 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


Wrea JXDING 
Dec. 2, 1909. 


These are the titles of two 
symposiums by well-known 
p ople which appe:r in the 
Christmas Double Number of 
the ROYAL MAGAZINE, 
now on sale, price 6d. In 
addition, there are numerous 


MY IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
DINNER. 


PANTOMIME 
STORIES. 


other topical and szasonable 
articles and stories which will 
insure for you wherever you 
may be a very merry and happy Christmastice. In 
particular the bright little play entitled, *‘ An Obedient 
Daughter,’ will be found most suitable for Christmas 
theatricals. 


Everything Christmassy is the motto of the Xmas 
Double Number of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, ready 
next Friday, price 2d. Besides seasonable stories there 
will bé a new Christmas game which will be the 
source of great fun this 
winter. In addition, Miss 
Sybif Campbell Lethbridge 
begins a new serial entitled, 
“The Oath of Silence” ; and 
Houghton Townley contri- 
bates the first of a new 
series of tales entitled 
** Rachel in Search of Evil,’’ 
which describes the adventures 
of a lady detective. 


XMAS 
ARTICLES. 


PICTURE GOUPLETS a (Continued from Page One.) 


5 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. 
Dowding, W, T., Albany Villa, Albany Road, Chadwell ileath. 
Merrick, Miss 1, 30 Poplar Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham. 
Reeves, A., Kensington Infirmary, Kens.ngton, 
Saunders, C., 5 Thornwood Road, Lee. : 
Williamson, J., 86 Marlborough Avenuc, Broomhill, 


60 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


P. S., Glencairn, Braintree, Essex. 
Allen, A.. 41.8. Richmond Street, Dublin. 
Bardeil, J.,°34 Clavering Road, Wanstead Park. 
W., 51 English Street, Hull. . 
W., 55 Burghley Road, Highgate Read, N.W. 
5 


Glasgow. 


J., 106 Regent Street, W. 
‘Atheneum Club, Glaszow. 


A., 17 Gi 0. 
Clay, B. 1... 198 Moseley Road, Birmingham, 

i . B., Widcombe, Bath. 

‘ork, J., Beeleigh Villas, 162 Bridze Road, Chelmsford. 
Couchman, H. A., 11 Pimtico Road, 8.W 

Ed M., 2 London Road 


Lanes. 
Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Cardiff. 


| Mrs. §., 138 Beacon Lane, Wibsey Slack Side, Brad- 


ford. 
Knight, E., 73 Essex Strect, Bedminster, Bristol. 
Koop, ©., 31 Tivoli Crescent, Brighton. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PLUMS 


are the Following Christmas Numbers. 


Ready on Wednesday next, December Ist, price Is. 
the Mammoth Double Number of PEARSON’S 
MAGAZINE contains a most remarkab’e fea ure, a 
short story by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, now translated 
into English jor the first time. 
In this number, K. and Hesketh 
Prichard, the creators . of 
“Don Q."’ begin a new series 
of stories entidled, ‘* The 
Adventures of Lolita the 
Dancer,” which is sure to 
prove equal'’y as popular. 


SHORT 
STORY 
BY 
NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE. 


Ladies will find most usefal 
hints on these and other 
seasonable subjecis in the 
Christmas Doub.e Number of 
HOME NOTcS, which will 
be issued on December 10th, 
price 2d. In fact, so helpful 
will this number be, that 
you should not complete 
your Christmas arrangements 
without its aid. Homes where they get HOME 
NOTES are sure to have a happy and joyous 
Christmastide. 


DANCES, 
DRESSES, and 
DECORATIONS 
FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


Teaman, 8., 5 Western Terrace, Totnes. 
10 Pettrit Bridge Terrace, Carl sle, 
73 College Street, Dumbarton, 
ss B., 2 Garrioch Dr. Glasgow. 
Meas . 10 Pethlie Street, Dundee. 
May, @ * Staff, Euston Square PLO. N.W. 
Milter, W. A., 3 Bank Builds, Lothbury. 
Norris, B. G., 118 Mantilla Road, Tooting Common, 
OConnell, M., 35 Aldermanbury, E.C. 
Ovens, A. P., Territorial Barracks, Aberdeen, 
Pike, H., 33 Chatsworth Gardens, Ibrox, Glasgow. 
Proctor, Misa G., Nordelph, Wisbech. 

Miss B., 39 Chichester Street, Belfast. 
Richards, C., 60 New Road, 3.E. 
Richards, F., Sticklepath, Okehampton. 
Ridsdale, G. F., 31 North Parade, Bradford. 
Routledge, J., 16 Elmdale Road, Liverpool. 


> Sandall, Miss G., 38 Eastfield Road, Peterborough, 


Sinith, Mrs. M. A., 48 Thorngrove Road, Upton Park. 
Strutt, d., 86 Baxendall Street, Bradford. 

maa, A., Maypole Cottase, Loppington, Salop. 
Thompson, J., Wetheral, Carlisle. 


THE BOOK THAT WINNERS USE 


in Picture Couplets and in all other Rhyming Competitions 
is the “ Rapid Bhymester’ . . 

In its original form it appeared two years ago, but since 
this time a large number of rhyming words have been 
added, which gives the purchaser of the new edition a great 
advantage over the possessors of the old copies. 

If you have an old edition by you, discard it at once and 
get a new and revised edition. It will cost you only about 
a shilling, and may bring you many pounds, 


Nearly all the winners of 
big prizes in Coeuplets 
have the new edition. 


—_——____—————_ 


We are continually receiving testimonials from winners 
Amongst the latest is the following : 


A Winner in Picture Couplets writes: ‘I do not care to hive 
my name or address published, but you may use the following : 

“¢ Your excellent little hook has been in my hands since I first began 
to try my luck im competitions, and the new edition seems to me to 
be more useful than ever. 

“This prize is my 180th win in less than two years. Of these 
successes 2 very large proportion were in Limericks, anl in every case 
the Rhymester was scanned for inspiration. 

“Now that rhyming contests are again coming to the fore, I should 
strongly recommend all competitors to have your RAPID 
B'YMESTEB at their side. [no the last fortnight it has been 
instrumental in bringing an uuwonted smile to the countenance of a 
sorely-tried Bank Manager. 


“Yours faithfully, x.” 


Send 1s. 1d. to the POPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 Pope’s Road, Brixton, S.W., and a copy of the RAPID 
RHYMESTER will be posted to you by return. 
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You qwill find the real 
Christmas atmosphere in 
the Christmas numter of 
THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 
which will be on sale on 
Wednesday next, Dec. Ist. 
For the home daring 
Christmas there is no better 
magazine than the NOVEL, 
with ils brgst, healthy 
fiction. This month the Novel contains no fewer 
than twenty stories, but the price of this number ts 
the same as usual, 4d. Order your copy now. 


THE 
BEST 
CHRISTMAS 
FICTION. 


Thursaay, December loth, will be a red-letter day 
for Boys. Cn this date the Christmas Double 
Namber of the SCOUT, feunded by Lieutenant- 
General Sir R. S. S. Baden- 
Powell, K.C.B., will appear, 
price 2d. Stories will be a 
feature of tbis number. Two 
thrilling new serials by 
favourite authors will begin 
in this issue, and there wi.l 
be articles that will be helpful 
to Boy Scouts in particclar, 
but which everyone is sure 
to read with interest. 


THE FINEST 
CHRISTMAS 


NUMBER FOR 
BOYS. 


pag This Insurance Scheme covers any 
person travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


gino RAILWAY INSURANCE, 


502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 

£1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially gaarantecd by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, London, E.C., to whom notices 
of claim, onder the following conditions, mast be sent within sevcn 
days to the above address. . 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

representative of any person killed by an acci- 
& b ,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenzer 

frain in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
and whe, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it ts, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on tho 
space provided at the feot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
placo of abode, 30 long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shath be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident: within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident bo given within three days of i{s oecutrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 

on duty, nor a snicide, nor engaged in an fegal act, 

£& I 00 having the current number of Pearson's Weekly on him, 

or her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 

dent in the United Kinzdom, although not by an accident to any 

thain in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger, tho 

legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 

IUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro- 

vided notice in every case be given to Tue Ockan ACCIDENT AND 

JUARANTEE CoRPoRATION, Tinttep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
EC., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who mects his death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 
paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual siznature, written in 
in! ar nene’!, an the snace provided at the foot, and that death 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above address 
woo cM tite dads us sts Gecurrence, Phis paper may be left at his, 
or her, place of above, so long at the coupon is signed, 

The above conditions are the essence of the cantract. 

This insurance holds goad for the current week of issue onPy. and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of. and is snbiect to the conditions 
of, the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,"’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Paorchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporation. 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insuranco Ticket 
of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

€ubscribers who have dul aid a twelve-months’ 
re BSN RION ES WEEELY {n advance to thelr newsagent or 
to the Publisher, need not, (uring the riod covere by their 
subscription, signthe coupo™, or carry the paper on their person. 
It is only necessary to forward the newsagent's receint to the 


publicher of the paper, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., ; 
certificate will De sent in exchanga. ea Ane 


Available {rom 9 a.m, Thursday, November 25 h, 1909, 
uotil midnight, Friday, December 3rd. 1999. 
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‘in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself means “ Food of th 
Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year ‘finds it more and more relied upon by thos 
who study health and diet. a a «= : . a ee a 


FRY’'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 
is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flavour 


The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annuai, 
testifies to its absolute purity. : 
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\f NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 


at = - Take your Choice | _ GIFT-BOOKS. 


All are good. Each gives a buoyancy, airy, easy 
step—each makes the hardest road feel soft and 
~ yielding to the foot—each means freedom from 
fatigue—each means improved health. Is not 
this worth the cost of a pair of 


Every boy likes 
a tale of the sea, 
and your boy is 
sure to wax en- 


THE 
PHANTON 
BATTLE- 


Be sure you take home to- 
night acopy of this week's 
thusiastic over HOME NOTES. It is a 
this stirring tale Special XMAS GIFT 
of the sea by NUMBER, and both you 

and your lady friends will 


AOODIMLAE PAD 


—L oe sae 
ame we US, 
S: ogee Sr: +A 
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R. Chesterton. ‘ ; : 
f t 
_ || WOOD-MILNE su [ait] | EARS 
; . cribes this book . . : 
as ‘A tattling story of thrilling ad- Among special articles in 


this week’s number are the 
following: HOME-MADE 
XMAS GIFTS, HOME- 
MADE XMAS PRESENTS, 
NEW XKMAS GIFTS 
EASILY MADE, an 
FOR THE NURSERY. PRESENTS THAT MAY 


venture afloat .. . One of the best sea 
stories we have read.’ There are 8 
full-page pictures by F. Bennett. 


RUBBER HEELS 


The extraordinary comfort of 
these heels is a thing to be 


experienced; five minutes’ BE EASILY MADE >° 
experience Of them is more “The Wallypug of Why,’ with heaps CHILDREN. : 33 
convincing than five pages of quaint illustrations, is an exquisite ; By following the simp!- 

ate about them. piece of nonsense that really deserves but lucid instructions con- 
i%@ : to rank with‘ Alice in Wonderland.'"’ tained in these article 
: Try a five-mile walk So says the you will be able ¢ 
ith Wood - Milne “Lady " of Mr. make Xmas presents fo 

wit G. E, Farrow's THE your friends which w' 


Rubber Heels, and 
then without them 
4 —judge that way, 


be useful, beautiful, a 


masterpiece, of 
which a new and WALLYPUG economical, and also high! 
cheaper edition acceptable to the rr 


has just been OF cipients. Remember :: 
issued. It ii 
itlustratedby H.| WHY. HOME NOTE 
and D, Furniss. : 
: PRICE ONE PEN 


The above books, price 28, 6d. each, —-OUT TO-DAY- 

are sold by all booksellers. Copies may 

also be had, post free, 3d. extra, from 

as A. F. SOWTER, 18 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


But mind they 
must be WOOD- 
“MILNE, Name 

on every one. 
From all bootmakers. 
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Revolving Heel, Stationary Heel, or Heel Tip. FOR THE BOYS. HOME - MADE 


XMAS GIFTS 
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Al Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ‘ PEARSON'S. WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C 
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